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Editors 


e poi io dissi alla sorella 
della pastorella dei suini: 
e questi americani? 
si conducono bene? 
ed ella: poco. 
Poco, poco. 
ed io: peggio dei tedeschi? 
ed ella: uguale, thru the barbed wire 
you can, said Stef (Lincoln Steffens) 
do nothing with revolutionaries 
until they are at the end of their tether 
and that Vandenberg has read Stalin, or Stalin, 
John Adams 
is, at the mildest, unproven. 


If the hoar frost grip thy tent 
Thou wilt give thanks when night is spent. 


o ends Canto LXXXIV, the last of eleven 
Cantos written by Ezra Pound at the U.S. 
Army’s Disciplinary Training Center near 
Pisa, where Pound was incarcerated for 
some six months after his arrest in Rapallo in 
May 1945. Three years later, New Directions 
Books published The Pisan Cantos, and in Feb- 
ruary 1949 the Library of Congress announced 
that its Fellows in American Letters had 
awarded the first Bollingen Prize in Poetry to 
the Cantos’ author. The repercussions were not 
surprising, given the circumstances. In fact, 
the eighty-fourth Canto itself includes a hail 
and farewell to Mussolini, Pierre Laval, and 
Vidkun Quisling, among others, and refers to 
Churchill as a “sputtering tank of nicotine and 
stale whiskey.” 

To William McGuire’s chronicle of the 
Library’s first and last Bollingen Prize in Poetry, 
which begins on page 14, one might add two 
excerpts from Librarian of Congress Luther 


Evan’s statement of June 14, 1949, regarding 
the award to Pound: 


I should like to observe that the question of 
propriety ... is intimately related to the Govern- 
mental arrangements for making the scholarly or 
artistic decisions involved. It would obviously be 
improper and an abuse of authority for decisions 
to be made as to what is truthful, or what is 
beautiful or what is good as the arbitrary acts of 
an individual not especially qualified to make 
them. By this I mean, for instance, that I as the 
head of the Library of Congress would be acting 
arbitrarily were I to pass judgment . . . in picking 
a book of poetry for an award when I am not a 
qualified critic of poetry. The only way to insure 
that choices of this kind are legitimate and 
acceptable when made by a Government institu- 
tion is to conduct affairs in such a way that 
persons who make the esthetic or the scholarly 
judgments are persons chosen for their compe- 
tence in such work and divorced from general 
responsibilities for the management of the institu- 
tion itself. This principle I have striven to 
observe, and I have, I believe, observed it in the 
present case.... 


I personally regard the choice of “The Pisan 
Cantos” for the Bollingen prize as an unfortunate 
choice. I do not feel called upon to go into all of 
my reasons for feeling this. I think it is sufficient 
to say that from my poetically ignorant point of 
view Mr. Pound’s book is hardly poetry at all. I 
believe now, as I believed at the time of announc- 
ing the award, that I would be engaging in an 
improper interference with free scholarship if I 
were to substitute my own decision in this matter 
for the decision of the Fellows. I think that for me 
to interfere with the work of scholars would be 
far worse than to award the prize for a book 
which did not deserve it. After all, a cure is avail- 
able in scholarly terms for scholarly errors, but I 
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know of no cure for the bureaucratic error of 
overriding scholarly judgment in cases of this 
kind. I feel that I would have been striking a 
blow against the cause of liberty by overriding 
scholarly judgment, and I do not feel that the 
blow for unrighteousness which the award may 
represent, is nearly as grave. 


But as Roy Basler pointed out in The Muse 
and the Librarian, in spite of Evans’s praise- 
worthy handling of the Pound affair, the 
outcome was more defeat than victory: 


Among the embattled, Librarian Evans seems to 
have come off personally best of all. The Fellows 
unanimously commended him on January 20, 
1950, by a Resolution on his “directness and 
courage, and his upholding of their freedom of 
judgment.” (Minutes) But the Library of Con- 
gress, and perhaps the citizens of the United 
States to whose service it is ultimately dedicated, 
came off worst of all. For the Library’s defeat in 
the effort to recognize high achievement in the 
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arts on an official national (governmental) level 
would remain a sad, if not quite a tragic, episode 
in our cultural history. . . . 


One cannot peruse the records of this affair 
without a sense that everyone was enjoying the 
bloodless fight tremendously, especially the 
Fellows. Likewise, one has the sense that no one 
was finally convinced of any but his own right or 
wrong, but that each was fully cognizant of his 
righteousness, whether it was esthetic, political, or 
moral righteousness he defended with such vigor 
of words. 

Perhaps the separation of church and state, 
seen as the sine qua non of democracy by the 
founding fathers, carries a corollary: let every- 
man be his own judge of poetry! Arbiters of 
poetic taste we will always have with us, but let 
them never achieve even quasi-official status! 


The idea is not without its merits. 
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BY FRED STEINER 


tar Trek is not merely one of the most 

popular and enduring television programs 

ever produced, it is a phenomenon unique 

in the annals of the video tube. The un- 
precedented appeal of this series of hour-long, 
futuristic space adventures—enhanced by its 
fans’ strange fascination with the starship 
Enterprise’s second commanding officer, the ex- 
otic Vulcan Mr. Spock—has given rise to nu- 
merous fan clubs, magazines, regular conven- 
tions here and abroad, novels, poetry, works of 
art, merchandising, and a continuing network 
of intercommunications among devoted “Trek- 
kers” everywhere.' 

The series ran on the NBC television network 
for three years (September 1966 to June 1969) 
and has been widely seen in syndication ever 
since, seeming to generate new followers without 
letup. As might be expected with this kind of 
popular culture phenomenon, the passing years 
have seen the growth of a body of Star Trek 
literature—writings concerned with the histori- 
cal, scientific, technical, literary, and philosophi- 
cal aspects of the show. Much of it has been 
written by fans and is therefore of dubious value 
for historians (particularly the numerous fanci- 
ful stories, plays, and novels offering further 
adventures of the crew of the Enterprise). How- 
ever, there are a small number of sources which 
are more useful for research purposes. In them 
one can find information about the genesis of 
Star Trek, its success, its decline and fall, story 
and screenplay problems, plus biographical data 
on producers, directors, cast, and some technical 
personnel. There are also sometimes rather de- 
tailed discussions of technical matters such as 
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the program’s scientific accuracy, set design, 
floor plans of the starship, optical effects, cos- 
tumes, and even the construction of Mr. Spock’s 
ears. 

Notwithstanding the diverse and undeniably 
interesting information contained in those writ- 
ings, it is curious—and somewhat disheartening 
to a composer—to observe that, until the publi- 
cation of Allan Asherman’s Star Trek Compen- 
dium in 1981, none of them made more than 
vague and fleeting references to what is surely 
one of the series’ most vital and indispensable 
ingredients: the music. Ask any Star Trek de- 


Famous actor or infamous mass-murderer? Kirk 
tries to glean the truth from the interplanetary 
Thespian, Karidian (Arnold Moss) and his captivat- 
ing daughter, Lenore (Barbara Anderson), in a scene 
from “The Conscience of the King.” Score: Joseph 
Mullendore. Courtesy of Bjo Trimble. 


votee to imagine what the show would be like 
without its music (which in some episodes is 
virtually continuous), and that person would 
probably turn pale at the thought. Yet, judging 
from what has been said about Star Trek in 
print, it seems to me that few of its fans could 
realize that scoring their beloved television pro- 
gram was a very complex, time-consuming, care- 
fully planned and executed procedure, that the 
music was written by experienced, gifted com- 
posers, and recorded by the cream of Hollywood 
studio musicians, with the essential technical 
aid of skillful music editors and sound engineers. 


: 


I will not endeavor to explain the mechanics 
of film scoring here. Readers desiring to learn 
something about that rather complex process 
should consult Earle Hagen” and Milton 
Lustig;® the less technically minded can turn to 
the relevant chapters in Tony Thomas‘ and 
Roy M. Prendergast.> However, it should be 
understood that films for television employ ex- 
actly the same scoring techniques as their 
theatrical counterparts—with one difference. In 
theatrical motion pictures, the music is, in almost 
all cases, the work of a single composer. But in 
the making of a TV series, the necessity to score 


Few of Star Trek’s monsters were as appealing as 
this “space spaniel,” created for “The Enemy 
Within” and seen here in the arms of the impassive 
Mr. Spock (Leonard Nimoy). Score: Sol Kaplan. 
Courtesy of Bjo Trimble. 


an episode each week, sudden and unpredictable 
reshuffling of schedules compelled by last-min- 
ute changes of air dates, and other exigencies of 
production too numerous to mention will usu- 
ally necessitate the services of several composers. 

Such was the case with Star Trek, and the 
fact that more than one composer worked on 
the series has led to some misconceptions about 
the real meaning of the music credits, which in 
many cases do not tell the whole story. The 
purpose of this essay is to clarify the matter by 
presenting a brief, nontechnical description of 
how Star Trek was scored, a breakdown of the 


eight composers’ contributions to the series,® 
and an explanation of how the music credits 
were allotted. At the same time, this article will 
furnish information about TV scoring practices 
of that era—a very interesting topic which has 
rarely been discussed in print, and about which 
the public accordingly has little accurate knowl- 
edge. 

Star Trek was the brainchild of Gene Rodden- 
berry, television writer, producer, and long-time 
science fiction devotee. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to interest studios in his then-new 
and offbeat concept for an adult science fiction 
series, he was signed to a three-year producing 
contract by Desilu Studios in April 1964. Desilu 
immediately submitted Roddenberry’s project to 
CBS Television, but was turned down. Talks 
with NBC-TV began shortly thereafter and, in 
June 1964, that network finally agreed to back 
Desilu in the production of a pilot film. 

Shooting of that pilot, “The Cage” (later 
known as “The Menagerie”), was finished in 
December, the music was recorded in January 
1965, and the completed film was delivered to 
NBC the following month. As most Trekkers 
know, the network rejected that pilot, but saw 
enough potential in it to order a second one from 
Desilu. This one, entitled ““Where No Man Has 
Gone Before,” began shooting in July 1965, was 
scored at the end of November, and delivered in 
January 1966. NBC liked what it saw, gave 
Desilu the go-ahead for sixteen episodes, and 
scheduled Star Trek to make its nationwide TV 
debut the following September. (Further infor- 
mation about the history of this famous pro- 
gram can be found in Stephen E. Whitfield and 
Gene Roddenberry,’ David Gerrold,’ and Allan 
Asherman.®) 

The music for both pilot films was composed 
and conducted by Alexander (Sandy) Courage, 
a composer who, although not well known to 
the general public at the time, had a strong and 
well-established reputation among knowledge- 
able people in the inner circles of the music 
profession. Sandy’s music for the pilots had 
been well received, and Gene Roddenberry had 
expressed a particular liking for Sandy’s some- 
what offbeat (for a science fiction program) 
“Star Trek Theme,” with its soaring melody— 
heard in a mixture of wordless soprano voice, 
electronic organ, and woodwinds—and its dis- 
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tinctive, fast beguine rhythm. Therefore, it was 
only natural for him to be called back when the 
time came to begin scoring the series. 

Sandy recorded the first score of the season 
on August 19, 1966, for “The Man Trap,” 
which was to be the opening broadcast on Sep- 
tember 8. But two days before that, on Au- 
gust 17, I had already started to work on the 
music for what was to be the second broadcast 
episode, “Charlie X,” which I recorded on 
August 29. On August 31, Sandy scored “The 
Naked Time,” which was aired as episode 4 on 
September 29, and I immediately started com- 
posing another score, for “Mudd’s Women” 
(episode 6, October 13), which was recorded on 
September 7. By that time, Sandy had asked to 
be let off Star Trek because he had received a 
very attractive offer from Twentieth Century- 
Fox, who wanted him to work with Lionel New- 
man on their highly touted, lavish musical film, 
Doctor Dolittie. I was then assigned to compose 
for three more episodes: “What Are Little Girls 
Made Of?” (episode 7, October 20), “The 
Corbomite Maneuver” (episode 10, November 
10), and “Balance of Terror” (episode 14, De- 
cember 15)—all to be recorded on September 20. 
In the meantime, composer Sol Kaplan had been 
brought in to score “The Enemy Within” (epi- 
sode 5, October 6), which he recorded on 
September 14. Then no more scoring took place 
until the beginning of November. 

Incidentally, in the majority of cases the pilot 
film would be presented as the opening broad- 
cast of a TV series. However, despite the fact 
that NBC had liked “Where No Man Has Gone 
Before” well enough to invest in the production 
of Star Trek, the network powers-that-be in- 
sisted on an opening show with “more monster” 
in it, and chose “The Man Trap” instead. 
“Where No Man Has Gone Before” went on the 
air as the third episode, on September 22. The 
first pilot, which ran about sixty-five minutes 
(unusually long for a pilot), was extended with 
a new, framing story, and—retitled “The 
Menagerie”—was eventually broadcast as a two- 
parter, on November 17 and 24. 

So far we have seen that, even before the 
third program went on the air, music had been 
scored for eight separate episodes, involving 
three different composers, and then for no more 
until the season was well under way. In order 
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for the reader to understand the reasons behind 
such a modus operandi, it will be necessary to 
explain something of the way in which TV 
series (filmed, not live shows) were scored in 
the era of Star Trek. At that time, the contract 
between television producers and the American 
Federation of Musicians (AFM) contained two 
fundamental provisos which strongly influenced 
the scoring procedures in TV film series. The 
first stipulated that the producer of a series 
would guarantee to pay for a minimum number 
of hours of music recording per production 
season. The minimum would depend on the 


The intergalactic rascal Harry Mudd (Roger C. 
Carmel), flanked by two of his seductive android 
“series” from “I, Mudd.” Score: Samuel Matlovsky. 
Courtesy of Bjo Trimble. 


length of each episode and the number of epi- 
sodes produced during the season—which, for 
contract purposes, was defined as a one-year 
period starting each June 1. For example, in the 
case of a one-hour dramatic show such as Star 
Trek, Desilu was obligated to record not less 
than thirty-nine hours per twenty-six episodes. 

The minimum union recording session is three 
hours, but most hour-long dramatic shows re- 
quire more. Of course, the amount of music 
recorded at a session will depend on such fac- 
tors as the complexity of the score and the skills 
of conductor and mixer (sound engineer), but, 
for best results, the maximum obtainable is 


x = 

7 
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usually between four and a half and five min- 
utes per hour. Thus, for instance, a show such 
as “Charlie X,” which had about twenty-one 
minutes of music, would have been recorded in 
not less than four and a half hours. (This would 
not include the theme music, which would not 
have to be rerecorded.) 

The second significant proviso in the AFM 
contract was one that actually had the greatest 
influence on TV film scoring methods in that 
era. It allowed the producer to reuse any or all 
music recorded during a production season in 
other episodes filmed in that same season, as 


In “Is There in Truth No Beauty?” Mr. Spock must 
shield his eyes with a protective visor before 
attempting a Vulcanian “mind meld” with Kolos, 


the Medusan. Score: George Duning. Courtesy of 
Bjo Trimble. 


many times as he saw fit, without further pay- 
ment to the musicians. However, he was not 
permitted to use tracks recorded during a previ- 
ous season, or tracks from other series. Nor 
could he employ music from outside sources 
such as commercial recorded music libraries.’ 
The impact that the reuse capability given 
to the producers had on the scoring of dramatic 
series such as Star Trek cannot be overstated. 
Remember that the figures given above were 
minimums, and—perhaps not surprisingly—few 
TV producers were (or are) inclined to exceed 
them, except in cases of direst need. Thus, for 


almost all dramatic shows in those days, music 
budgets were drawn up with tracking in mind, 
and as little money as possible would be allotted 
for “live” scoring. There were a few programs, 
such as Bonanza, that aspired and often man- 
aged to score each episode individually, but they 
were certainly exceptions. 

As can be seen from the figures given above, 
if the average show used up four and a half to 
five hours of recording time, and the AFM con- 
tract required thirty-nine hours per twenty-six 
episodes (the norm for a TV season), most 
series would only have to score about eight 
episodes per season. The remaining eighteen or 
so would then be tracked. Tracking itself—the 
selection and editing of preexisting music tracks 
—was one of the primary functions of the music 
editor. Composers were rarely involved in this 
operation—on Star Trek they never were. 

Star Trek was no exception to the prevailing 
practices of the day. In fact, it was a very ex- 
pensive show to produce (more expensive than 
most of its contemporaries), and music was only 
one of many production departments whose 
costs had to be kept down. In the Gene Rodden- 
berry Collection at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, there are several interoffice 
memos attesting to Desilu’s ongoing concern 
about scoring expenses. Those same memos in- 
dicate that, in conformity with current habits, 
Star Trek’s music budget was set up to take 
every possible advantage of the reuse provisions 
of the Desilu-AFM agreement. 

As already noted, eight Star Trek episodes 
had been scored even before the third show 
went on the air, and the reasoning behind such 
a course should now be evident. In order to be 
able to track as many episodes as possible, it 
was essential to provide the music editor with 
as much music as possible, as close to the start 
of the season as possible. However, there were 
some pitfalls in this sort of tactic. First of all, 
granted that it was expedient to record a lot of 
music near the beginning of the season, a pro- 
ducer still had to plan very carefully to leave 
enough in his music budget for scoring certain 
stories which might come along later, for which 
the available music might not be dramatically 
appropriate. 

In its first season, Star Trek had several 
shows which presented unique scoring problems, 
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necessitating special musical treatment. Three 
examples which come to mind are “The Con- 
science of the King” (broadcast 12/8/66), a 
tale of a mysterious troupe of interplanetary 
traveling actors, for which Joseph Mullendore 
composed some appropriately Shakespearian, 
Baroque-style music; “Shore Leave” (12/29/66), 
scored by Gerald Fried, a show which takes place 
on a kind of amusement park planet, requiring 
several types of “characteristic” music, includ- 
ing an Irish-style tune for one of the leading 
characters; and “The City on the Edge of For- 
ever” (4/6/67), whose locale is New York City 


in the 1930s, and for which I wrote about eight 
and a half minutes of period music. (The rest of 
the score was tracked.) 

But thereby arose another problem: whereas 
shows with such unusual musical requirements 
had to have appropriate musical treatment, the 
very fact that the music was so specialized al- 
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most guaranteed that it would be useless for 
tracking in other episodes. Therefore, it be- 
hooved the producer to limit severely the amount 
of money and the number of recording hours 
expended for such purposes. But he was still 
locked in to the minimum union session of three 
hours, at which it would be possible to record 
as much as fifteen minutes of music. The most 
widely used solution for this dilemma was to 
record special material for more than one epi- 
sode per session, a procedure permitted by the 
AFM contract. Even if such a session went 
overtime—to four or five hours if need be—it 


A closeup of a thought-controlling Talosian, from 
the first Star Trek pilot, “The Cage,” scored by 
Alexander Courage. Rejected by NBC in its original 
form, this film was ingeniously converted into what 
was to be the only Star Trek two-parter, “The 
Menagerie.” Courtesy of Bjo Trimble. 


: 


was still economical on a cost-per-minute-of- 
music basis. 

That was the principal reason why so many 
TV film series made use of “partial” scores. 
Whenever a show came along which featured 
an unusual character or an offbeat situation or 
which took place in a specific geographical 
locale or historical era, the music editor would 
list those scenes which, in his judgment, could 
not be tracked from his musical stockpile. Then 
the producer would commission a composer to 
write music for those scenes, and no others. In 
addition, as already explained, an astute pro- 


Mr. Spock questions The Caretaker (Oliver 
McGowan), in a scene from “Shore Leave,” wherein 
the crew of the Enterprise visit an ‘““amusement 
park” planet, and their innermost thoughts are 
brought to life. Score: Gerald Fried. Courtesy of 
Bjo Trimble. 


ducer would try to combine several such proj- 
ects in one recording session. A typical example 
was the one cited earlier—the September 20, 
1966 recording session—for which I was as- 
signed to create partial scores for three widely 
differing stories at the same time. 

The first episode to be scored in that session 
was “The Corbomite Maneuver,” for which I 
composed about six minutes of music. This sus- 
penseful tale of intergalactic diplomacy needed 
a mechanical yet threatening theme to represent 
Fesarius, a cube-shaped, radioactive warning 
device which the Enterprise encounters in an 


uncharted region of space, plus some eerie 
“baby” music, heard when the fearsome alien 
Balok, who has challenged Captain Kirk, is 
finally revealed to be merely a sort of monstrous 
puppet, operated by a childlike creature. The 
second score was for “Balance of Terror,” the 
episode in which the Star Trek audience got its 
first look at one of the traditional enemies of the 
Federation, the militaristic Romulans. For this 
story, I wrote about four and a half minutes 
of music, mainly consisting of varied treatments 
of a powerful, menacing motive for the ruthless 
but courageous Romulans. (My Romulan theme 
was used in later episodes dealing with other 
intergalactic bad guys and Federation enemies.) 
“What Are Little Girls Made Of?” a bizarre 
story of a scientist who plans to conquer the 
galaxy with an army of androids, needed about 
five and a half minutes: some heavy, ominous 
cues to represent the giant android Ruk, who 
stalked Captain Kirk through underground 
caverns, and—in complete contrast—an expres- 
sive, melodic piece portraying the beautiful girl 
android, Andrea, who uses her allure to tempt 
the captain. This session also included the re- 
cording of new arrangements which I had been 
asked to make of Sandy Courage’s main and 
end title theme music. 

In summary, the music for Star Trek com- 
prises three types of scores: (1) those which 
have entirely or mostly new music (note that 
these sometimes contain a few tracked cues); 
(2) partial scores, which, as described above, 
consist of part new and part tracked music; and 
(3) those made up wholly from track. A survey 
of the seventy-nine broadcast episodes (count- 
ing ‘““The Menagerie” as two) reveals that, aside 
from the two pilot films, thirty-one episodes had 
entire or partial scores created for them. The 
amounts of new music in those scores ranged 
anywhere from a few minutes for the partials, 
up to thirty minutes or more for the entires. In 
one instance, I was asked to compose only one 
single piece for an otherwise completely tracked 
score: “The Omega Glory” (3/1/68) had a 
scene which required a short paraphrase of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” This was recorded at 
the same session as my score for “By Any 
Other Name” (2/23/68), which itself had about 
twelve minutes of music. 

There were eight composers involved with 
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STAR TREK SCORING SCHEDULE 


RECORDING 
EPISODE TITLE COMPOSER DATE 
The Cage (first pilot) Courage 1/22/65 
Where No Man Has Gone Before (second pilot) Courage 11/29/65 
First Season 
The Man Trap Courage 8/19/66 
Charlie X Steiner 8/29/66 
The Naked Time Courage 8/31/66 
Mudd’s Women Steiner 9/7/66 
The Enemy Within Kaplan 9/14/66 
The Corbomite Maneuver; Balance of Terror; Steiner 9/20/66 
What Are Little Girls Made Of? 

The Conscience of the King Mullendore 11/2/66 
Shore Leave Fried 12/2/66 
The City on the Edge of Forever Steiner 3/24/67 
Second Season 
Catspaw Fried 6/21/67 
Metamorphosis Duning 6/28/67 
Friday’s Child Fried 7/7/67 
Who Mourns for Adonais? Steiner 7/12/67 
Amok Time Fried 7/19/67 
The Doomsday Machine Kaplan 8/30/67 
Mirror, Mirror Steiner 9/8/67 
I, Mudd Matlovsky 9/22/67 
The Trouble with Tribbles Fielding 10/5/67 
By Any Other Name; Flag Music for The Omega Glory Steiner 12/22/67 
Return to Tomorrow Duning 12/29/67 
Third Season 
Spectre of the Gun Fielding 7/5/68 
Elaan of Troyius Steiner 7/12/68 
The Paradise Syndrome Fried 7/19/68 
The Enterprise Incident Courage 8/5/68 
And the Children Shall Lead Duning 8/9/68 
Spock’s Brain Steiner 8/26/68 
Is There in Truth No Beauty?; The Empath Duning 9/6/68 
Plato’s Stepchildren Courage 10/25/68 
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Star Trek at various times during its three-year 
run. Some composed entire scores only, others 
both entires and partials. All conducted their 
own recording sessions: 


1. Alexander Courage: the two pilots, four 
episodes, and some library cues for track- 
ing; first and third seasons only. 


George Duning: five episodes; none in the 
first season. 

Jerry Fielding: two episodes; none in the 
first season. 

Gerald Fried: five episodes. 

Sol Kaplan: two episodes; none in the 
third season. 


Samuel Matlovsky: one episode in the 
second season. 


Joseph Mullendore: one episode in the 
first season, some library cues, including 
variations on “Star Trek Theme.” 


Fred Steiner: eleven episodes, library cues, 
plus the Flag Music for “The Omega 
Glory.” 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 


The beginning of Alexander Courage’s music for 
Star Trek’s main title. This shimmering fanfare is 
heard over a shot of a starry sky, as Captain Kirk’s 
offscreen voice is heard, speaking his familiar lines, 
“Space—the final frontier. These are the voyages of 
the starship Enterprise . . .” Original score in the 
composer’s hand. Copyright © 1966 by Bruin Music 
Company. 


The “Siar Trek Theme,” original score by Alexander 
Courage, in the composer’s hand. The tune begins at 
bar 10, at the key change. Copyright © 1966 by 
Bruin Music Company. 


All Star Trek photos copyright © Paramount Pictures 
Corporation 1983. 
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The three principal music editors for Star Trek 
were Robert Raff, who worked for most of the 
first season; Jim Henrikson, who worked the 
remainder of the first and all of the second sea- 
sons; and Richard Lapham, who took over for 
the third season. 

A complete summary of the Star Trek “live” 
scoring will be found in the accompanying 
table. I have not included source music such as 
the songs used in “Plato’s Stepchildren,” ‘The 
Way to Eden,” and a few other episodes.’ 
However, one unusual visual instrumental piece 
is worth mentioning: the piano solo for Mr. 


Communications Officer Lieutenant Uhura 
(Nichelle Nichols) listens to the soothing purring of 
a furry little Tribble in one of the most popular 
Star Trek episodes, “The Trouble with Tribbles.” 
Score: Jerry Fielding. Courtesy of Bjo Trimble. 


Spock, which Ivan Ditmars wrote for “Requiem 
for Methuselah” (2/14/69). For story reasons 
it was entitled “Pseudo-Brahms,” but in ac- 
tuality its style falls somewhere between Schu- 
bert and Chopin. 

We come now to the matter of the screen 
credits, which, as suggested earlier, are often 
misleading. Music credits at the end of each 


Star Trek program read in one of the following 
ways: 
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Music Composed and Conducted by ——. 


Additional Music Composed and Con- 
ducted by 


3. Additional Music by ——. 


Theme Music by Alexander Courage [full 
card]. 


The implied meanings of types 1 and 2 are 
fairly clear. The first, according to prevailing 
studio practice, was normally applied to what 
I have designated as an entire score, that is, 
music composed and recorded for a specific epi- 
sode, with few if any tracked cues added. Type 2, 
as the wording implies, usually indicated a par- 
tial score, one which used as much track as 
possible, but which had at least a few minutes 
of music specifically composed for it. 

Type 3 almost invariably signifies a com- 
pletely tracked score, but requires some ex- 
planation. Since it was obviously impractical to 
give screen credit to all composers included in 
such scores, many studios in those days re- 
sorted to a formula system which, though not 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned, was prob- 
ably the best under the circumstances. The mu- 
sic editor would total the number of minutes of 
tracked music used in the episode (excluding 
title themes, etc.) and determine the percentage 
of each composer’s share. If any one had 50 per- 
cent or more of the score—in running time—he 
would be allotted a type 3 screen credit. Note 
that in Star Trek, types 1, 2, and 3 occupy half 
of the music card; the other half always cites 
Sandy Courage as composer of the show’s 
theme. Type 4, a single credit on a full card, 
appears on only a few Star Trek episodes, and 
usually denotes a tracked score in which no 
single composer had the requisite 50 percent or 
more, as just explained. 

These types of music screen credits, and the 
meanings ascribed to them, were in general use 
throughout the TV industry, but their usage on 
Star Trek was inconsistent and sometimes mis- 
leading. For example, there are many episodes 
in the first season which have tracked scores, 
but which nevertheless bear type 1 credits, read- 
ing “Music Composed and Conducted by Alex- 
ander Courage,” thereby implying that they had 
new music. However, as seen in the table, Sandy 
composed only the pilot films and the four epi- 
sodes indicated. Therefore, any others in which 
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he is cited as composer and conductor have 
tracked scores. Even assuming that Sandy’s mu- 
sic comprises 50 percent or more of such scores, 
it would have been better to adopt an expedient 
used by other studios in such cases: a credit 
reading simply “Music by “rag 

Music credits for the three partial scores 
which I recorded on September 20, 1966, are all 
type 1, correctly crediting me as composer and 
conductor, but erroneously implying that no 
tracked cues were used. (Type 2 should have 
been used in these cases.) Another confusing 
example from the first season is “The City on 
the Edge of Forever,” for which I composed 
several minutes of new music, but which is 
basically a tracked score. It should have received 
a type 2 credit, but instead shows a type 1, cit- 
ing Sandy as composer and conductor (presum- 
ably because his music comprises at least 
50 percent of the tracked portion of the score). 

In Star Trek’s second season, there are several 
episodes with tracked scores which bear type 2 
instead of type 3 credits, again implying errone- 
ously that specific music was created for them: 
for instance, ‘The Changeling” (9/29/67), cit- 
ing me as composer and conductor; “The Apple” 
(10/13/67), crediting Gerald Fried in the same 
way; and “Wolf in the Fold” (12/22/67), also 
credited to Fried. Conversely, in the third 
season, my score for “Elaan of Troyius” 
(12/20/68), which consists of almost twenty- 
nine minutes of new music, and should have 
received a type 1 credit, instead got a type 2, 
thereby creating the impression that much of 
the music had been tracked. The same is true 
of “And the Children Shall Lead” (10/11/68), 
which has a new score by George Duning, but 
which nevertheless carries a type 2 credit. 

There are other examples, but I will not en- 
deavor to give a complete list of corrections 
here. For those Star Trek followers who want 
to keep score of the scores, the accompanying 
list should serve as their guide. Based on what 
I have discovered thus far, it includes all of the 
Star Trek programs for which new music was 
specifically composed. Consequently, regardless 
of what the screen credits might imply, any 
episode not mentioned in the list can be as- 
sumed to have a tracked score. In a forthcoming 
article,’? I will have more to say about the com- 
posers themselves and will include some of 
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their own recollections about Star Trek and the 
creative problems they encountered while work- 
ing on the series. I will also explore the methods 
used by the music editors to select and assemble 
the tracked scores, which—as we have seen— 
constitute such a large and basic part of the 
music for Star Trek. 


Frep STEINER is a composer, conductor, and arranger 
for radio, television, films, and recordings. He began 
his career in the early forties in radio and then 
moved from New York to Hollywood, where he 
composed for early live TV shows and later for TV 
films. He began scoring feature films in the early 
fifties.. Among his composer-conductor credits for 
television are such series as Gunsmoke, Star Trek, 
and The Twilight Zone; he is also the creator of the 
Perry Mason theme. Some of his best-known film 
scores include Run for the Sun, Time Limit, and The 
St. Valentine’s Day Massacre. 

Dr. Steiner also lectures and writes about the his- 
tory and aesthetics of film music. 


NOTES 


1. See Margaret Bailey, Live Long and Prosper: The 
Star Trek Phenomenon, Rutgers University GSLS, Occa- 
sional Papers, no. 76-2 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Graduate 
School of Library Service, 1976). 

2. Earle Hagen, Scoring for Films ([Hollywood, 
Calif.]: E. D. J. Music, Inc., 1971). 

3. Milton Lustig, Music Editing for Motion Pictures 
(New York: Hastings House, 1980). 

4. Tony Thomas, Music for the Movies (South 
Brunswick and New York: A. S. Barnes, 1973). 

5. Roy M. Prendergast, A Neglected Art: A Critical 
Study of Music in Films (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1977). 

6. Allan Asherman (see note 9) apparently did not 
have access to certain inside information, and his music 
credits must be used with caution. 

7. Stephen E. Whitfield and Gene Roddenberry, The 
Making of Star Trek (New York: Ballantine Books, 
1968). 

8. David Gerrold, The World of Star Trek (New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1973). 

9. Allan Asherman, The Star Trek Compendium 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, Wallaby Books, 1981). 

10. Ibid., p. 40, Asherman suggests that Roddenberry 
could have scored Star Trek with “an inexpensive 
library of prerecorded ‘stock’ music,” had he so desired. 
But such a procedure was forbidden under the terms 
of the agreement between Desilu and the AFM. 

11. See Bjo Trimble, The Star Trek Concordance 
(New York: Ballantine Books, 1976), p. 227 and passim. 

12. An expanded version of this article will appear 
in Iris B. Newsom, ed., Wonderful Inventions: Motion 
Pictures, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound at the 
Library of Congress (Washington: Library of Congress, 
1983). 
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The Bollingen Foundation 


Ezra Pound and the Prize in Poetry 


BY WILLIAM McGUIRE 


he award of the Bollingen Prize in Po- 
etry to Ezra Pound in 1949 gave the 
name of Bollingen sudden and uninvited 
fame. The episode began in 1943, when 
the Librarian of Congress, Archibald MacLeish, 
appointed Allen Tate as consultant in poetry in 
English, an endowed post created in 1936. While 
serving out his year, Tate proposed to MacLeish 
that the Library of Congress establish a body of 
Fellows in American Letters, the first of which 
were appointed in May 1944. They served with- 
out compensation, other than their expenses for 
attending the annual meeting, and their duties 
were to advise the Library on the development 
of its collections and the promotion of its serv- 
ices so far as they relate to American literary 
materials, to advise the Librarian on the choice 
of the annual incumbent of the chair of poetry 
in English, and to perform assignments useful 
to scholarship and the advancement of litera- 
ture. Tate’s successors in the poetry chair were 
Robert Penn Warren, Louise Bogan, Karl Sha- 
piro, and Robert Lowell, and each after serving 
the appointed year continued as a Fellow. In 
1948, besides those five, the Fellows included 
Conrad Aiken, W. H. Auden, Katherine Garri- 
son Chapin (Mrs. Francis Biddle), T. S. Eliot, 
Paul Green, Katherine Anne Porter, Theodore 
Spencer, and Willard Thorp. That year, Léonie 
Adams became the consultant in poetry. 
As a Fellow, Tate advanced another proposal: 
the establishment of an annual prize in American 


Ezra Pound, by Arnold Genthe. Prints and 
Photographs Division. 
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poetry. The idea was seconded by the other 
Fellows and approved by the Librarian. As a 
source of funds for the award, Tate thought at 
once of the Bollingen Foundation, which had 
already shown its interest in contemporary 
poetry. He approached Huntington Cairns, his 
colleague on the “Invitation to Learning” radio 
program and an official of the foundation and 
the National Gallery of Art. Cairns willingly 
proposed the donation, and the foundation’s 
finance committee voted an allocation of $10,000 
for ten years of awards. When Luther Evans, who 
had succeeded MacLeish as Librarian, accepted 
the grant, he suggested that the prize bear the 
name “Bollingen,” and the foundation consented. 
On March 4, 1948, the Bollingen Prize in Poetry 
was announced publicly: $1,000, to be awarded 
each February for the best book of verse by an 
American author published during the preceding 
calendar year. The jury of selection would be 
the Fellows in American Letters. The laureate 
had to be a United States citizen or, if a citizen 
of another country, had to be born in the United 
States. 

In late November 1948, the Fellows gathered 
in Washington for their annual meeting. Léonie 
Adams, who as consultant served as secretary 
to the jury, had previously asked for nomina- 
tions for the Bollingen Prize by mail, and re- 
ceived ten, which foreshadowed the final vote. 
Through discussion at the meeting, the nomina- 
tions were reduced to four. That evening, Cairns 
gave a dinner party for the Fellows at the 
Cosmos Club. As he later recalled, “I said that 
I hoped the prize would attract a little attention, 
and Tate said, ‘Will it attract attention!’ We 
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Allen Tate registering for the National Poetry 
Festival at the Library of Congress in 1962. 
Information Office. 


were sitting at a big round table, and they all 
looked at one another in silence. Then Tate told 
me that the leading nominee was Pound’”—who 
was then in a mental hospital, the consequence 
of his pro-Fascist behavior in Italy during the 
war. The ballot, giving eight first places to 
Pound’s Pisan Cantos (published in July 1948 
by New Directions), was otherwise kept secret, 
and the Fellows adjourned. In February 1949, 
a committee on the voting composed of Adams, 
Shapiro, and Lowell sent all the Fellows another 
letter ballot, which resulted in ten decisive votes 
for Ezra Pound. (In addition, Theodore Spencer, 
who had died in January 1949, had made known 
his preference for the Pisan Cantos at the No- 
vember meeting.) Karl Shapiro cast the only 
negative vote, and Paul Green, the North Caro- 
lina playwright, abstained. 

Informed of the Fellows’ decision, Luther 
Evans warned of the probable consequences of 
giving the award to Pound. As he later recorded: 
“The reaction would be, for the most part, emo- 
tional rather than intellectual; public conscience 
would be outraged; the progress of poetry would 
be arrested for a generation; international rela- 


tions, particularly with Italy, would be em- 
barrassed; confidence in the Library of Congress 
would be seriously impaired; their faculties 
would be suspected, their motives rejected, their 
principles deplored; Congress, inevitably, would 
intervene. . . . They nevertheless persisted in 
their choice.” 

The Library’s press release announcing the 
award, which reached the newspapers on Sun- 
day, February 20, contained a statement on be- 
half of the jury, written by Adams, Lowell, and 
Shapiro: “The Fellows are aware that objections 
may be made to awarding a prize to a man 
situated as is Mr. Pound. In their view, how- 
ever, the possibility of such objection did not 
alter the responsibility assumed by the Jury of 
Selection. This was to make a choice for the 
award among the eligible books, provided any 
one merited such recognition. . . . To permit 
other considerations than that of poetic achieve- 
ment to sway the decision would destroy the 
significance of the award and would in principle 
deny the validity of that objective perception of 
value on which any civilized society must rest.” 

The headline in the Sunday New York Times 
was characteristic of the press reaction: “Pound, 
in Mental Clinic, Wins Prize for Poetry Penned 
in Treason Cell.” Evans observed that “the 
award possessed that bizarre quality that makes 
news. Along with excited reports, indignant 
editorials appeared in the press.” One editorial 
in the New York Herald Tribune, however, 
stated: “This emphasis on an objective criterion 
of beauty and excellence, akin to belief in an 
objective truth, is fundamental to a free and 
rational society. In maintaining it the judges 
acted in the only way that is open to men who 
are sensitive to a later verdict of history.” 


zra Pound was born in Idaho in 1885 and 

educated at the University of Pennsylvania 

and Hamilton College. He left the United 
States at twenty-two to live in London, Paris, 
and eventually Italy, Quickly he had become a 
figure in the literary world, on account of his 
own writing and also because he variously en- 
couraged and influenced other writers—James 
Joyce, William Butler Yeats, Gertrude Stein, 
William Carlos Williams, T. S. Eliot, and Mari- 
anne Moore. For a number of years he was 
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European editor for Poetry magazine. During 
the 1930s he came to admire Mussolini and 
developed extreme right-wing social and eco- 
nomic theories, tinged with racial bigotry. Re- 
maining in Italy during World War II, Pound 
made radio broadcasts to the United States for 
the Fascist government (at about $17 per broad- 
cast). After the war, he was taken prisoner by 
the U.S. Army and for six months was kept in 
a detention cage near Pisa, where he wrote the 
first draft of the Pisan Cantos. He was even- 
tually sent to the United States for trial as a 
traitor but was declared legally insane, and in 
December 1945 was committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital (the federal asylum for the insane) in 
Washington, D.C. There he spent his time read- 
ing the classics, writing, translating Confucius, 
and receiving visitors. 

One was Huntington Cairns. “He had been a 
great influence on my life,” Cairns recalled later. 
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Fellows of the Library of Congress in American 
Letters at the annual meeting, February 29, 1952. 
Standing, left to right: Cleanth Brooks, Librarian 

of Congress Luther Evans, W. H. Auden, Robert 
Penn Warren, and Richard P. Blackmur. Seated, 

left to right: Katherine Chapin (Mrs. Francis Biddle), 
Conrad Aiken, Léonie Adams. Information Office. 


“One of the first essays I ever read on Henry 
James, as I sat in the Peabody Library in Balti- 
more as a young fellow, was Pound’s in which 
he outlined the order in which James’s novels 
should be read. I followed his career and bought 
all his books as they came out. I used to go 
down to St. Elizabeths, and we sat on the lawn 
and talked. But I had to plan my hours. I went 
at four o’clock knowing that visitors had to 
leave at five. If I went earlier, Ezra would keep 
me until five, and that was more than I could 
take, because he’d get off on the Jews or eco- 
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nomics, and that was too much.” Cairns kept 
journal notes of his visits. “I saw Pound for an 
hour on Saturday, Feb. 19th,” he wrote. “The 
director of the hospital had informed him that 
he had won the Bollingen Prize, and he was 
obviously excited by the news. He had prepared 
a statement for the Press: ‘No comment from 
the Bug House,’ but he had decided not to give 
it out. He referred to the Prize as ‘Bollingen’s bid 
for immortality.’ ” April 4: “He had a little box 
of clippings and letters on the Bollingen Prize. 
Most of them were from strangers, and the 
great majority were favorable. He told me that 
Wilder had paid him a visit at the hospital last 
week. Pound was very pleased.” May 9: “Lowell 
is now confined in a mental asylum in Massa- 
chusetts. Pound has offered to make room for 
him at St. Elizabeths in the same ward if Lowell 
would like to come and stay with him.” 
Comment on the prize continued to figure in 
the press. In the Herald Tribune, Louis Unter- 
meyer called the Pisan Cantos “a ragbag and 
tail end of Pound at his worst. It shows a very 
disordered mind, one affected by the seeds of 
Fascism.” In the Partisan Review, William Bar- 
rett declared that the content of the Pisan 
Cantos was Fascist and anti-Semitic. The poet 
Robert Hillyer thought the award “regrettable,” 
for aesthetic rather than political reasons. “I 
never saw anything to admire, not one line, in 
Pound.” A columnist in the Daily Worker 
analyzed the background of the prize as a cabal 
of the U.S. government, “the anti-Semites Eliot 
and Pound,” the “giant Mellon industrial and 
financial interests,” and the Liberty Leagu2. 
Dwight Macdonald, in Politics, praised the 
award for its freedom from prejudice and called 
it “the brightest political act in a dark period.” 
Hillyer was heard from again in a letter to the 
Herald Tribune: “The protests must not be al- 
lowed to die away. The Committee has defied 
the decencies of the American tradition. Let us 
find out more about these people.” 
Meanwhile, Karl Shapiro had a mysterious 
visitor to his office at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. A man had telephoned from New York 
suggesting that Shapiro write an article for the 
Saturday Review of Literature about Pound and 
the prize, inasmuch as he had cast the one vote 
against it. Shapiro was curious and made an 
appointment to see him; his chairman, Elliott 
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Coleman, was present during the interview. 
“His name was A. D. Parelhoff,” Shapiro later 
recalled, ““and he looked like a caricature of a 
Red—slouch hat pulled down over one eye and 
chewing a cigar, and he kept his hat on. He 
asked me sotto voce if Coleman was ‘all right,’ 
which put me on my guard. He showed me 
papers purporting to prove that Jung was a 
Nazi, explaining the name Bollingen, and sug- 
gesting that the donors of the Prize were politi- 
cal sympathizers of Jung. He wanted to enlist 
me to attack them and the ‘political principles’ 
he believed lay behind the Foundation. I told 
him flatly that I wouldn’t write an article, so 
he went away, and it was after that the Saturday 
Review got Robert Hillyer.” 

A. D. Parelhoff made virtually a career of 
attacking Jung. He published a series of “ex- 
posures” of Jung in The Protestant in 1946 and 
1947, which Hillyer quoted in his subsequent 
Saturday Review articles. He had evidently sup- 
plied much of Hillyer’s ideas and data. In later 
years he continued his campaign, writing letters 
about Jung to editors and heckling Jungian lec- 
turers. Parelhoff’s ardor cooled, however. When 
he came to a public memorial meeting at the 
New York Academy of Medicine after Jung’s 
death in 1961 and sat in the balcony, he was 
expected to be heard from, but during the 
speeches he fell asleep. 


he Bollingen Prize controversy reached a 

| peak with Hillyer’s two long articles in 
the Saturday Review—‘Treason’s Strange 
Fruit” on June 11, 1949, and “Poetry’s New 
Priesthood” on June 18. Hillyer, born in 1895, 
had won the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1934 
and in 1949 was president of the Poetry Society 
of America. He wrote verse in a Georgian, ro- 
mantic-pastoral vein and was an isolated figure 
who had carried on a long critical campaign 
against Eliot and Auden, whom he regarded as 
his poetic rivals. In his articles he charged that 
the award to Pound was a “ruthless mockery 
of the Christian war dead” and part of a con- 
spiracy against American ways of life and litera- 
ture. He implied that the conspirators included 
Paul Mellon, T. S. Eliot, Jung, the Bollingen 
Foundation, Pantheon Books, most of the Fel- 
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Admission photograph of Ezra Pound. Courtesy of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
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Ezra Pound at St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., about 1950. The towel behind his head is 
marked State Department. Photograph by Marion 
Morehouse (Mrs. E. E. Cummings). Courtesy of 
Omar Pound. 


lows of the Library of Congress, admirers of 
Eliot and Pound, the New Criticism, and various 
literary quarterlies. He said that their common 
aim was to seize power in the literary world and 
undertake “the mystical and cultural preparation 
for a new authoritarianism.” The editors of the 
Saturday Review published an editorial in the 
June 11 issue, giving their unqualified backing 
to Hillyer’s charges. In a book column in the 
New York Daily Compass, Leon Edel described 
the articles as “brilliant” and praised Hillyer’s 
“exemplary research” in discovering that “the 
award was named after the Swiss estate of Jung, 
who himself shares Pound’s pro-Axis beliefs.” 
Shortly afterward, however, the editors of 
the Saturday Review published two statements 
of correction: Pantheon Books was not con- 
trolled by the Bollingen Foundation and had not, 
as Hillyer had said, issued “many outpourings of 
the new aestheticism’”; the Bollingen Foundation 
had influenced neither the composition of the 
Fellows nor the award. Numerous letters, more 
con Hillyer than pro, came in to the Saturday 
Review, which printed many of them. Some of 
Jung’s American disciples spoke out in his de- 
fense—Joseph Henderson, Cary Baynes, Esther 
Harding, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, and an- 
other Pulitzer Prize poet, Leonard Bacon, who 
had attended Jung’s seminars in Zurich. Hillyer’s 
attempt to link the foundation with fascist 
sympathies was dealt with in a letter written in 
July by Hermann Broch, Erich Kahler, and Sieg- 
fried Kracauer, all refugees from Nazism. It 
was published in September, but only after 
Alexander Lindey, the foundation’s lawyer, had 
reminded the Saturday Review’s publisher of 
it. If Hillyer had looked into the foundation’s 
activities, the three stated, “he would have dis- 
covered that the list of its fellows and authors 
includes persons of the most diverse background 
and extraction, Jews as well as gentiles, refugees 
as well as Americans, . . . names like Paul 
Radin, Huntington Cairns, Herbert Read, R. P. 
Blackmur, Benedetto Croce, Max Raphael, 
Joseph Campbell, Charles de Tolnay . . . none 
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of whom could be suspected of Fascist or au- 
thoritarian leanings.” The Saturday Review pub- 
lished a statement by Luther Evans rebutting the 
Hillyer articles but chose not to print a long, 
comprehensive statement of the Fellows them- 
selves, answering Hillyer point by point. It was 
written by a committee of Léonie Adams, Louise 
Bogan, Karl Shapiro, and Willard Thorp, pro- 
fessor of English at Princeton, and issued as a 
press release by the Library of Congress in 
August. It was the most relevant, accurate, and 
reasoned summation of the whole affair, often 
lofty in language, but the press, perhaps tired 
of the controversy, quoted only brief excerpts. 
Eventually the entire statement was published, 
along with other documents, as a pamphlet by 
the Modern Poetry Association, the publishers 
of Poetry. It was signed by all the Fellows, in- 
cluding MacLeish and William Carlos Williams, 
who had meanwhile been appointed, but ex- 
cluding Paul Green, who again abstained. 
Earlier in the summer, having been put in 
touch with the situation through a letter from 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, 
Jacob K. Javits, Republican congressman from 
New York, demanded an investigation into the 
circumstances of the award and into the ques- 
tions raised by the Hillyer articles, which in 
due course were inserted in the Congressional 
Record as an appendix to speeches by Javits and 
other congressmen. What transpired was not an 
investigation but a resolution, passed on Au- 
gust 19 by the Joint Committee of the House 
and Senate on the Library, ruling that the Li- 
brary of Congress should refrain from giving 
prizes and awards. Evans immediately an- 
nounced compliance. The awards that were 
abolished, besides the Bollingen Prize in Poetry, 
were the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Medal for 
“eminent service to chamber music” and three 
prizes endowed by Lessing Rosenwald in con- 
nection with an annual exhibition of prints. 
In mid-July, the Saturday Review published 
an editorial designed to close the matter, though 
in an issue two weeks later one more fulmina- 
tion appeared: a ferocious attack on Jung by a 
psychiatrist, Fredric Wertham. Perhaps to give 
the effect of a conclusive and balanced debate, 
it was followed by an equally ferocious reply, 
defending Jung, by the novelist and social critic 
Philip Wylie. Cairns, who had been a friend of 


Wertham, recalled, “His article disturbed me 
very much, because it brought Paul Mellon in, 
and he was completely innocent, as was every- 
body at Bollingen. I went up to New York to 
see Wertham and told him the facts. I didn’t 
get to first base. He said he had all the evidence 
and had analyzed it—what he had read in the 
papers.” 

Another comprehensive dissection of the 
case, by Malcolm Cowley, appeared in the New 
Republic on October 3. Cowley wound up: 
“The little American republic of letters is under 
attack by pretty much the same forces as those 
to which the Russian writers have already 
yielded; that is, by the people who prefer slo- 
gans to poetry and national self-flattery to 
honest writing. Hillyer has gone over to the 
enemy, like Pound in another war. Worsted in 
a struggle among his colleagues and compatriots, 
he has appealed over their heads and under false 
colors to the great hostile empire of the Philis- 
tines.” John Barrett, as editor of the Bollingen 
Series, wrote the New Republic “to convey our 
sense of relief and satisfaction in reading an 
article which approaches this subject from a 
fair and objective point of view and upon a 
high level of intellectual integrity.” 


fter the Bollingen Prize was barred by 
Acme the foundation received sev- 
eral requests from universities to carry 
it on. In early 1950, the Yale University Library, 
one of the applicants, was granted the funds by 
the foundation to continue the awards. The win- 
ner of the 1949 award, announced in 1950, was 
Wallace Stevens, selected by a committee whose 
members had all been Fellows of the Library 
of Congress. In 1963 the amount of the award 
was increased to $5,000 and it was thereafter 
given every other year. After 1968, when the 
Bollingen Foundation ended its programs, the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation made the re- 
quisite donation to Yale, and in 1973 made an 
outright grant of $100,000 as an endowment to 
enable the Yale Library to continue awarding 
the Prize in perpetuo. Nearly thirty American 
poets have received the Bollingen Prize. 
In 1961, at the original suggestion of Jackson 
Mathews, its vice-president, the foundation 
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Robert Hillyer. The Bettman Archive. 


established the Bollingen Prize in Translation, 
which the Yale University Library also admin- 
istered. It was to be an annual award of $2,500 
for translation of poetry from any language into 
English by an American citizen. The Prize 
was given in 1961 to Robert Fitzgerald (The 
Odyssey), in 1962 to Richmond Lattimore 
(Aristophanes’ The Frogs) and Robert Lowell 
(Imitations), and in 1963 to Richard Wilbur 
(Moliére’s Tartuffe) and Walter Arndt (Push- 
kin’s Eugene Onegin). Thereafter, interest at 
Yale seemed to wane, and in 1968 the Bollingen 
trustees discontinued the prize. The foundation 
itself was awarded the P.E.N. 1970 Medal for 
Translation, in recognition of all its contri- 
butions to the art, and three translators in 
the series—Mathews, Anthony Kerrigan, and 
Charles S. Singleton—received the National 
Book Award for Translation. 
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pital, writing poetry, translating, receiving 

many visitors. In 1957, a campaign to free 
him was mounted by Robert Frost, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Eliot, MacLeish, Dag Hammarskjéld, 
and James Laughlin, Pound’s publisher. The De- 
partment of Justice seemed about to drop the 
charges, but Pound’s case was compromised by 
the notoriety that year of the anti-Negro and 
anti-Jewish activist John Kasper, who was iden- 
tified as a disciple of Pound. Thurman Arnold 
then took the case, for nothing, and in April 
1958 the treason indictment was dismissed in 
Federal District Court on the grounds that 
Pound was incurably insane and his alleged 
crimes were probably the result of insanity. He 
returned to Italy, where he died at eighty-seven 
in 1972. 

A letter from Cowley to Tate, dated October 
21, 1949, turned up in the Bollingen files. It 
contained these lines: “I went to a literary tea 
for Nehru. Present were the editors of the 
Saturday Review. . . . Harrison Smith saw me 
and advanced beaming. ‘I was going to write 
and congratulate you,’ he said, ‘on the article 
about Hillyer. I think you had the right dope. 
Of course, we just printed the Hillyer articles 
and the editorial to start a controversy. It was 
a great success. We thought it would give us 
three exciting issues but it went on for six.’ ” 


Pos had remained at St. Elizabeths Hos- 


McGurrt, a native of St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, worked for the Baltimore Sun, the New Yorker, 
and the United Nations before he became an editor 
of Bollingen Series in 1948. When the series was 
transferred to Princeton University Press in 1967, 
he went along with it. At Princeton he has edited 
The Freud/Jung Letters and other Bollingen books. 


This article is based on, and partially drawn from, 
William McGuire’s book Bollingen: An Adventure 
in Collecting the Past, copyright © 1982 by Prince- 
ton University Press. Much of the research for the 
book was pursued in the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress, where the Bollingen Founda- 
tion papers have been deposited. 


Part I of this article, on the establishment of the 
Bollingen Foundation and the creation of a consul- 
tancy at the Library of Congress for Alexis Leger, 
appeared in the Fall 1982 issue of the Quarterly 
Journal. 
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Bugle Call Arms 


for National Defense! 


Victor Herbert and 
His Score for The Fall of a Nation 


BY WAYNE D. SHIRLEY 


ometime in 1915 the composer Victor 
Herbert received a visitor who came to 
him with a novel proposition. The visitor 
was Thomas Dixon—erstwhile lawyer 
and minister, novelist, playwright, and author 
of the screenplay of The Birth of a Nation, 
which was enjoying an unprecedented two-year 
run at the Liberty Theater in New York. Dixon 
had decided to make a film on his own, pro- 
ducing and directing as well as writing the 
screenplay. Would Herbert care to write the 
music for the film? This would be the first 
American feature film with a score made ex- 
pressly for it; a chance to experiment with a 
new art form. 

The idea of approaching a major composer 
for a film score was novel in 1915, but it was 
an idea that would have come naturally to 
Dixon. Indeed, when Dixon wrote in his un- 
published autobiography of his reaction to the 
first showing of The Birth of a Nation his words 
talk more about the music for that film than of 
D. W. Griffith’s film images: 


The last light dimmed, a weird cry came 


Thomas Dixon, the author of The Fall of a Nation. from the abyss below—the first note of the 
(Frontispiece from Fire from the Flint: The Amazing orchestra, a low cry of the anguished South 
Careers of Thomas Dixon by Raymond Allen Cook.) being put to torture. It set my nerves tingling 
with its call. And then a faint bugle note of 
OPPOSITE PAGE: the Southern bivouac of the dead. In it no 
The frontispiece from Thomas Dixon’s The Fall of startling challenge to action. No trumpet 
a Nation. The caption reads: “From every window signal to conflict. It came from the shrouded 
they received a hail of bullets.” figures of the great shadow world. 
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“A battery of artillery cleared the barricades and the 
slaughter began.” The evil Imperial troops move in 
on the East Side in an illustration from the novel 


The Fall of a Nation. 


And then I saw my story enacted before 
my eyes in scenes of beauty and reality. And 
always the throb through the darkness of 
that orchestra raising the emotional power to 
undreamed heights.’ 


The score of The Birth of a Nation had been 
assembled by a moderately obscure composer 
named Joseph Carl Breil,? who drew heavily on 
preexisting music—everything from von Suppé’s 
Light Cavalry Overture to “In the Gloaming.” 
What, thought Dixon, would be the effect if 
the “orchestra raising the emotional power to 
undreamed heights” in his new picture were 
playing an original score by a great composer? 
What “undreamed heights” could be reached 
then? 


Victor Herbert seems to have listened to 
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Dixon with interest. In recent years Herbert 
had been trying to branch out from the career 
of operetta composer which had seen him pro- 
duce such major hits as Babes in Toyland (1903), 
The Red Mill (1906), and Naughty Marietta 
(1910). He had recently tried his hand at two 
operas, the full-length Natoma (1911) and the 
one-act Madeleine (1914). The role of pioneer 
in a new art form may well have appealed to 
him: at any rate, he accepted Dixon’s offer. 
Two sets of manuscripts documenting the re- 
sults of this decision are now in the Victor 
Herbert Collection of the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress: Herbert’s manuscript 
orchestral score and much of the correspondence 
between Dixon and Herbert. The manuscript 
orchestral score, a mass of abbreviations and 
pages whose order is uncertain, is the province 
of the determined musicologist. This article will 
concern itself primarily with the correspon- 
dence.*® The correspondence is, in fact, a classic 
in its own right—the first sounding of battle 
cries still heard today, with the director, know- 
ing what he wants but unable to explain it in 
precise musical terms, facing the composer, used 
to being the commander in his own field and 
chafing at the restrictions of a form in which 
music must bear a secondary part.’ That Dixon 
gave Herbert far more of a say in the shape 
of the film than any later director would give 
a composer makes the correspondence all the 
more fascinating. Later composers would sup- 
press the irritations which Herbert unabashedly 
puts on paper. 

The film Dixon planned to make was to bear 
the somewhat unoriginal title The Fall of a 
Nation.® It was to be a “message picture,” as 
Dixon’s novels had preached against what Dixon 
saw as the perils of the day. His novels The 
One Woman (1903) and Comrades (1909) had 
warned America of the dangers of socialism;® 
The Fall of a Nation would warn them about 
the twin perils of disarmament and woman 
suffrage. 

More practiced as a novelist than as a writer 
of screenplays, Dixon wrote The Fall of a Nation 
as a novel as well as a film scenario. Since no 
prints of the film version of The Fall of a Nation 
are known to exist, it is from the novel, as 
published in 1916 by Appleton, that we can get 
our best idea of the shape of the film.’ 
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The words-on-paper version of The Fall of a 
Nation is in many respects a typical Thomas 
Dixon novel. Whatever the “message” of a 
Dixon novel may be—and most of his novels 
are written to warn the United States of some 
present danger—it is presented within the stan- 
dard boy-meets-girl structure of the early 
twentieth-century light novel. In The Fall of a 
Nation, Boy is a first-generation Polish immi- 
grant congressman from New York’s East Side 
(who, for all that, seems to be your typical 
all-American hero, fresh from winning the big 
game. Even his name, John Vassar, suggests 
little of the immigrant); Girl is suffragette leader 
Virginia Holland, “a modern Joan of Arc” who 
believes that giving women the vote will end 
war. Serving as villain is multimillionaire 
banker-newspaperman Charles Waldron, whose 
palatial New York mansion (manned by “liveried 
flunkies,” those standard targets of Dixon’s 
scorn) seems to be built on the spot now 
occupied by the Cloisters, and who is sur- 
rounded by trim but sinister emissaries from an 
unspecified European power (whom Dixon re- 
fers to in a burst of disdain as his “corseted 
pets.””)® Helping the plot along are a group of 
first- and second-generation immigrants from 
Vassar’s congressional district who serve as 
heroic examples of the American ideal or as 
comic relief, whichever stop Dixon finds con- 
venient to play on at the moment. Also at hand 
are a pair of peace advocates, a William Jen- 
nings Bryan caricature named the Honorable 
Plato Barker (Dixon could come up with a good 
name when he wanted to) and the Reverend A. 
Cuthbert Pike, D.D., a clergyman of impeccable 
liberalism.® 

These characters are involved in a plot which 
revolves around the disarmament of America by 
a Congress weakened by candidates elected 
through woman suffrage, the subsequent in- 
vasion of disarmed America by a confederation 
of European powers—who set up our million- 
aire villain as “Prince Karl von Waldron, 
Governor-General of the Province of America” 
—and the eventual overthrow of the invaders 
with the help of a secret organization of women 
called the Daughters of Jael. (“They were taught 
in secret two things—to keep their lithe young 
bodies hard and sun-tanned and learn to wield 
a steel knife whose blade was eight inches long, 
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“Angela swept close . . . fired and circled to fire 
again,” despatching the millionaire villain and saving 
the ex-suffragette heroine, in an illustration from 

the climax of the novel The Fall of a Nation. 


slender and keen.” Apparently Dixon thought 
those eight inches of steel less risky than the 
ballot.) 

The novel The Fall of a Nation is slapdash 
even by Dixon’s none-too-exacting standards. 
There is even a character whose species is un- 
clear—is “Sausage” in chapter 31 a dog or a 
person??® It is, in fact, an awful farrago, with 
only an occasional comic scene readable for 
pleasure. This, of course, tells us little about the 
quality of the motion picture—successful films 
(notoriously, The Birth of a Nation) have been 
made from worse. 

When Herbert agreed to write a score for 
The Fall of a Nation he made one stipulation 
which Dixon may well have found astounding 
(and which no later film composer would have 
dreamed of making). He insisted that the Euro- 
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All the stills that follow are from The Fall of a 
Nation, directed by Thomas Dixon, scored by Victor 
Herbert. Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, 
Film Stills Archive. 


Prologue. Louis XIV of France signing the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. (D. W. Griffith was shooting 
another version of this same historical event for 

his film Intolerance.) The advisor with the monocle 

is Percy Standing, who will also play Carl Waldron. 


peans who invade America not be identified as 
Germanic. Herbert had spent his youth in 
Germany and felt kindly towards that country." 


insistence, one that he never, in fact, 
articulated to Dixon. Herbert, who was 
Irish by birth, was an Irish patriot, active in 
Irish-American affairs. He had inherited the 
hatred of the English which was within the year 
to break out in the Dublin Easter Uprising of 
1916. America fighting for the English was as 
repulsive to Herbert as America fighting against 
the Germans. He may well have seen in The 
Fall of a Nation a tract for American isolation- 
ism. At any rate, Dixon was willing to agree 
to Herbert’s conditions: the European forces in 
The Fall of a Nation were not to be from a 
particular country, but were to represent the 
“Imperial Federation of Europe.” ” 
The producer who had never produced a film 
and the composer who had never composed for 
a film came to one other agreement which 


T was another reason for Herbert’s 
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experienced filmmakers would never have made: 
while Dixon went West to the new town of 
Hollywood to make his movie, Herbert would 
stay in New York to take care of his other 
musical business. This decision was to make 
work between the two increasingly rancorous; 
but it did result in a correspondence which pro- 
vides the earliest detailed documentation of the 
agonies of putting notes to celluloid. 

The correspondence starts off in high enough 
good humor with a letter from Dixon, dated 
November 21, 1915, on the light-brown paper 
of the National Drama Corporation. Dixon 
sends Herbert $500 as the second payment on 
his contract’? and continues on a note of 
enthusiasm: 


We are making fine progress with the out 
door work. I will send you photographs of 
some of the big 42 Centimetre guns we have 
built and put into action. We are putting on 
the screen now the most thrilling battle the 
world has ever seen. Our setting looking 
down on sunlit slopes piled with dead, and 
dying and charging thousands, framed be- 
tween black frowning hills wreathed with 
exploding shells, is something words can not 
convey. Believe me when I tell you that our 
battle scene will make The Birth of a Nation 
look like 30 cents compared to a million 
dollars. ... 

We give you a picture of these great guns 
lit with the glare of hell at night belching 
flame 12 feet high with 60 gunners swarming 
around them like so many demons. The 
caption is: 


THROUGH THE NIGHT THE GREAT GUNS ROARED 
THE DEATH KNELL OF A NATION. 


We are producing battle effects on a scale 
unheard of and undreamed of in thrilling 
power. Combined with your music at its best, 
we will make a sensation that will shake 
America and make a fortune for us all. 


The letter goes on to make the first of many 
invitations to Herbert to come to Los Angeles 
and see the film in the making. They were 
invitations which Herbert was to decline regu- 
larly. Dixon then gives details of the structure 
and timing of the film as he sees it: 


The final division into acts is as follows: 
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THE PROLOGUE. THE MIGHT OF KINGS— 
12 minutes—(marked only 
by dropping and raising 
curtain) 

ACT I. A NATION FALLS—50 minutes 
(Intermission—5 minutes) 


ACT II. THE HEEL OF THE CONQUEROR— 
30 minutes 
(Intermission—5 minutes) 


ACT III. THE UPRISING—40 minutes 


The novel gives you but a feeble idea of the : 
grip and sweep of the action of the play— ies : 
and scarcely any idea of the comedy and _ : 
pathos. I have a monkey playing a leading 
part—also a cat and dog."* The monkey is a 
wonder and the hand organ music” will 
give some wonderful turns to the tragic and 
pathetic moments when the little group on 
the East Side are overwhelmed in the Prologue. A young Scottish martyr refusing to take 
common ruin. the oath: “I am Christ’s child, I follow him!” 


Prologue. A Polish patriot about to be executed by Russian troopers. 
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Prologue. English Catholic exiles landing on the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay. That appears to be 
Thomas Dixon holding the crucifix. 


The final paragraph gives a hint of both 
Dixon’s confidence in the future of his film and 
his estimate of the music’s importance: 


Please do not forget to approach the man- 
agers of the Metropolitan Opera house for 
me and find if it can be had for our pro- 
duction from May to November. If we can 
get it we could make this the first grand 
opera cinema in history. 


In fact, The Fall of a Nation opened its New 
York engagement at the Liberty Theater, where 
The Birth of a Nation had shown in 1915. 

Victor Herbert’s reply, dated December 4, 
1915, was a mixture of enthusiasm, humor, and 
caution: 


| 


Your letter is most interesting and I can very 
well feel that you are engaged in a work 

that will astound the world and surpass even 
your own expectations! There is one thing 
you must do for me: Get someone (who is 
musical enough to do this) to give me some 
idea of the duration of the pictures—in other 
words try to send me a book with indica- 
tions of the “time” of each page... . You 
remember that I told you, before signing the 
contract, that I couldn’t think of coming to 
Los Angeles .. . but that must not worry 
you—the artists imagination comes from 
within, not without—and Schiller never saw 
Switzerland but nevertheless was able to 
write a fairly good “William Tell.” Your 

“42 Centimeter gun episode” will be hard to 
depict musically—but I will promise you to 
let loose my wildest imagination on the sub- 
ject! I am deeply interested in the work 

and am working on it daily as hard as I can. 
It does seem to be—rather long, don’t you 
think so? 
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The next words of Herbert’s letter sound the 
first notes of what was to become a major source 
of disagreement between the partners: 


I beg of you to advise me at once of any cuts 
you may make or any additions—it takes a 
long time to write music, especially such 
complicated music, and you might save me 
a lot of time by advising me of any possible 
changes in the book. 


The final paragraph suggests Herbert’s response 
to Dixon’s descriptions of the battle scenes: 


Don’t overwork yourself! please! 


Herbert’s request for “the ‘time’ of each page” 
shows that he already understood the prime 
problem of the composer for the movies: the 
music must fit an exact temporal duration. A 
measure too much or too few, necessary as this 
may be for the musical shape of the piece, will 
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Prologue. The first armed resistance to the might of 
kings in the New World (Alamance, North Carolina, 
May 16, 1771) is followed by the execution of the 
leader, James Pough. 


plunge the lovers into the middle of the battle 
music or cause the battle to be fought to the 
music designed for the comic relief. Herbert was 
about to be one of the first to learn the other 
truth about composing for the movies: until the 
scene has actually been shot, no director can tell 
exactly how long it will last. Dixon’s answer, 
dated December 10, 1915, confesses this: 


I will give you the acting copy of the play 
at the earliest possible moment, the first act 
next week, the second act will follow. I can 
then give you an approximation of the time. 
You may be sure that the manuscript which 
you now have in hand is twice as long as 
the acting version will be. The only thing 
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A peace rally attended by Carl Waldron (with white 
tie and hair) and the Honorable Plato Barker 
(with benevolent expression). 


you can do with the manuscript in its present 
form is to get your theme music without 
reference to the duration. 


Dixon goes on to describe changes in the plot 
and design of the film: 


I can tell you now that I have decided to 
make a different use of the Daughters of 
Jael from the one in the novel and in the first 
version of the play. The Daughters of Jael 
will not be an organization for assassination 
but for cooperation with our army. They 
will act as spies and decoys, they prolong 
the banquet until the men can effect the 
uprising.... 


I find that it will be impossible to divide the 
play into three acts and a prologue. It will 

be divided into a prologue and two acts as 
originally planned. The first act will end 
with the battle and the defeat of our troops 
which is a downward curtain. The second act 
will be the uprising or the triumph of our 
cause. 


Dixon’s letter ends on an exultant note: 


The Birth of a Nation last week reached 
high-water mark playing to over $100,000.00 


gross, $47,337.00 net profits, which is a pretty 
good weeks work.’® 


In a handwritten postscript Dixon gives his 
estimated schedule for the film: 


p.s. You can figure April 30th as our finishing 
day on the film. Hope to open New York 
about May 25. 


(Dixon’s estimate was remarkably accurate. The 
film opened on June 6, 1916.) 

Herbert’s answer—the draft is undated— 
agreed with Dixon’s changes: 


I was glad to get your letter. Your plan to 
have a Prologue and 2 Acts is certainly a 
great improvement, as is the elimination of 
the fantastic original end. 


Then comes the first of Herbert’s reminders of 
Dixon’s political promises: 


Right here I beg to call your attention to 
the fact that twice in the 2d Act you call 
the attacking army “Germans.” I think that 
the invading force must be an “imaginary” 
country’s army. You told me it would be 
when I saw you at your office and I sincerely 
hope you have not changed your mind. To 
offend hundreds of thousands of our best 
citizens in that way would be a great mistake 
and I sincerely hope that the invading army 
will remain “imaginary.” Anyway to think 
that the Germans would ever want to invade 
America is absurd—but, even if they did, 
they would never act as they are made to in 
your picture. I studied in Germany and 
although an Irishman have a soft spot for 
that country and its people. 


ne wonders what Dixon made of this 

objection. Though the army in The Fall 

of a Nation maintains the letter of 
Dixon’s agreement with Herbert, it behaves in 
the best Hun-atrocity manner throughout the 
novel; swears allegiance to an emperor who 
would presumably be Kaiser Bill (Tsar Nicolas 
we can, I think, eliminate; Austria’s Emperor 
Francis Joseph is a bare possibility); and when 
the army lapses into a foreign language it is 
invariably German. Dixon’s sympathies, unlike 
Herbert’s, are clearly with the Allies: the 
Lusitania is invoked in chapter 1; there is an 
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appeal to “Remember Belgium!” (p. 161), and The Honorable Plato Barker and the Reverend 
Britain and France are specifically exonerated A. Cuthbert Pike, peace commissioners, repel with 
from taking part in the invasion. Clearly, for rots the order that they must serve the Imperial 
: eneral as potato parers in the camp kitchen. 
Dixon the invading army is the Boche with a 
bit of help from his allies.” 
Herbert’s letter ends with news about his 
progress in writing music for the film, and with 
advice concerning the relationship between film 


the moving picture) is the greatest obstacle 
for the composer. For instance: I have doped 


and music: out what I consider a rather beautiful “Love- 
: theme” for Vassar (outside of an individual 
: The music (or sketches) for the Prologue theme I have given him). But the 2d Act is 
and 1st Act is nearly finished and looks very so full of “rumpus” (pardon the word) that 
good to me—but I wont go any further with I dont seem to get a chance to play it at all— 
% it until I get the films sent here so that I at least not more than three or four bars. 
can time the scenes and then begin to Couldn’t you squeeze at least a few lyrical 
orchestrate. That takes a lot of time, please moments, (giving real musical atmosphere) 
remember, and cant be done in a couple of into the 2d Act? I fully realize how difficult 
weeks! it may be to do that in this case—but for 
In composing the music for this wonderful the musician to gain his effect it is of the 
picture I find that the constant changing of greatest importance to bring his main themes 


locality and atmosphere (the very nature of to a victorious ending, which he can only do 
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if he is given the proper situation and time. 
There is also a natural limitation to the 
powers of the orchestra—no man can saw 
or blow for an hour without resting a bit— 
and there seems to be no let up in the sound 
as it stands now. I hope you will consider 

the above suggestions in the spirit they are 
given,—I am so enthusiastic about the work 
and have been working so conscientiously on 
it, that I feel I must give you an idea of my 
impressions. 


In his next letter Herbert returned to the prob- 
lem of a second act that threatened to have the 
orchestra “saw or blow for an hour without 
resting.” Again the draft is undated, probably 
December 1915: 


Couldn’t you send me another script with 
your own suggestions as to the general char- 
acter of the music you would select for the 
2d Act, if you had to select it from music 
already existing? I mean in regard to the 
musical conception of the various portions 
of your story of this 2d act. In a piece of 
this magnitude the composer should also 
receive some consideration—and in this 
second act there seems no place for my love- 
themes for the lover-couples! Yet music 
demands lyric moments—and a continued 
“rumpus” in the orchestra becomes very 
tiresome after a while. And dont forget that 
we have had so much of this latter in the 
1st Act that we are in danger of an anticlimax 
in the 2nd Act in regard to the musical possi- 
bilities. 

Do let me hear from you soon! I am 
terribly anxious to have this thing surpass 
all expectation—but I am worried over this 
2nd Act and would like to have a word from 
you regarding any suggestions. 


Herbert’s request that Dixon suggest the 
music he would use for act 2 “if [he] had to 
select it from music already existing” may have 
been an attempt to place himself in the proper 
role of employee to Dixon’s employer, for more 
and more Herbert’s letters had been taking on 
the flavor of letters of composer to librettist— 
commanding musician to subordinate plot man 
—which was Herbert’s usual role. In this case, 
at least, Herbert was right in his musician’s com- 
plaints to Dixon: ten minutes of battle music 
is exciting, but half an hour of “continual 
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‘rumpus’ ” will irritate rather than excite an 
audience. 

At the end of this letter Herbert remarks: “I 
hope we will have an answer from the Metro- 
plolitan Opera] people before you receive this!” 
The next few communications concentrate on 
the problems of lining up the Met. First is a 
draft of a telegram from Herbert (again un- 


dated): 


I find Metropolitan has had offer for some 
time past from concern unknown to me. They 
offer for three months beginning May first 
forty thousand dollars and all expenses. 
Highest seats three dollars. Better wire me 
instructions. Regards. 


Dixon’s answering telegram shows the height 
of his ambition for his movie. It also bears a 
date—January 6, 1916—which is useful in fix- 
ing an approximate chronology for undated 
drafts which surround it. The telegram runs: 


OFFER METROPOLITAN SEVENTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS TWENTY WEEKS BEGINNING MAY TWENTY 
NINTH GRIFFITH AFTER IT FOR HIS NEW PLAY WE 
MUST LAND IT WE MIGHT POSSIBLY BEGIN MAY 
FIFTEENTH DO YOUR LEVEL BEST COULD PUT ALL 
METROPOLITAN DIRECTORS INTO SCENE SAVING 
NEW YORK BY RANSOM IF IT WOULD HELP YOU. 


second Dixon telegram, dated the fol- 
A lowing day, asked Herbert to keep the 

contract, should he succeed in getting 
it, “a profound secret from all rivals [presumably 
D. W. Griffith] and the public.” Whether Her- 
bert offered the directorship of the Metropolitan 
Opera their chance to appear in the movie is 
not clear;'® at any rate neither he nor Griffith 
managed to secure the Met for the summer of 
1916. 

On January 20, Dixon sent Herbert a revised 
working script of the prologue,’® saying that it 
would have a playing time of about ten minutes. 
On January 24, he sent Herbert a telegram con- 
cerning new material for act 2. Filtered through 
the accidents of telegraphic transmission this 
telegram is anything but clear; still it seems evi- 
dent that Dixon had taken Herbert’s advice 
about including “lyric moments” to heart: 
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The young Italian-American boy, whose family sees 
him as a possible George Washington, recites 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 


HAVE WRITTEN LYRIC SCENES MEASURING SIXTY 
FEET HERO AND HEROINE MOON LIT LUTN BESIDE 
FOUNTAIN FIRST MEETING AFTER THE BATTLE 
BEFORE HOUSE TRAGEDY NUMBERS SIX HUNDRED 
AND NINETY THREE, A BC D EF GH, SECOND ACT 
WILL PLAY SHORTER THAN FIRST MANUSCRIPT 
WITH IMPORTANT LETTER TOMORROW HOPE YOU 
CAN STRIKE IN THE PROLONGUE AND HOLD 
THROUGHOUT THE NOTE OF AN ORATORIO OF THE 
RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY MY SCENE IS NOT 
PREPAREDNESS BUT THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 
AGAINST THE MIGHT OF OF KINGS I WARN OF LACK 
OF PREPARATION ONLY TO PREACH MY RELIGION 
OF THE NEW HUMANITY WHICH WOULD BE 
CRUSHED IN AMERICA BY IMPERIAL INVASION 


Dixon was already speaking the language of 
the film pro: “lyric scenes measuring sixty feet.” 
Herbert’s response to the new prologue and the 
telegram was not encouraging. Clearly, he was 
becoming a bit peeved with the project: 
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I have your wire and letter containing new 
scene. The old Prologue was much more 
suitable for musical purposes and more 
rational than the new one. As I stated in my 
last wire *° there must not be any more radical 
changes or I could never finish the work in 
time. 

Another matter. You promised me that 
the nationality of the invading army would 
be absolutely imaginary, but you mention and 
have inserts about Germany and German 
princes frequently. I will not be a party to 
the violation of our President’s proclamation 
of neutrality. You promised that your novel 
was to be the basis of this work and I must 
insist that you carry out your promise. That 
was the condition under which I undertook 
the work. 


A passage crossed out in this draft shows 
Herbert’s real political feelings. Originall, -he 
letter was to have run: 
you mention Germany and German princes 
frequently. I will not be a party to such 
nonsense. England is our danger, not Ger- 
many.... 


Herbert’s next letter was written in response 
to two letters of Dixon’s not preserved in the 
correspondence. One of them seems to have 
been a response to Herbert’s request to Dixon 
for ““your own suggestions as to the general 
character of the music you would suggest for 
the 2nd Act.” Dixon had apparently recruited 
a Mr. Cushing to describe to Herbert what 
Dixon wanted. In the other letter, Dixon urged 
Herbert once again to come to California to see 
the film he was putting to music. Herbert’s 
answer, which must have been written during 
the first days of February 1916, begins courte- 
ously enough, but soon breaks out into peevish- 
ness. Herbert was plainly becoming a bit tired of 
this work and of his enthusiastic collaborator. 


This is in response to your letters of Jan. 
27th and 29th. Mr. Cushing’s most intelligent 
letter and his detailed suggestions as to the 
character of the music was very welcome. 

I was much pleased to find that most of his 
idea’s coincided with mine and what I have 
already written. 

As to my going to Los Angeles and putting 
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The Italian-American family faces the invaders. for your picture is. Even if I could come 
(Note the kitten which Dixon mentions in his letter myself I would be helpless without my many 


of November 21, 1915.) copyists and the needed clerical assistance.” 


The scolding picks up energy in the next para- 
graph: 


the Picture on there, that is absolutely im- 

possible. ...1 told you before signing the It is a fact that you don’t seem to realize, 
contract that I couldn’t possibly leave N.Y., that it has taken the greatest composers from 
as I have many other duties and responsi- 4 to 5 years, sometimes even 10 years (Louise 
bilities here, which I can’t leave, no matter for example) ” to write a grand opera. When 
how important the completion of this music you say that you think I can wait with the 
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orchestration until I see the picture you show 
that you do not realize the time it takes to 
orchestrate and have copied a composition 
of this magnitude and scope. 

Having great experience in composing for 
the stage, I have written all the music so that 
I can easily cut, amplify, repeat etc. etc. when 
I see the picture, if the pictures follow your 
book at all. But the most important point is 
this: If you go about changing, as you have 
done, the entire character and sequence of 
some scenes, getting away from the central 
idea of your original book, you make it 
utterly impossible for any man to write and 
complete the score in time for delivery. It 
stands to reason that you would set out to 
make your pictures according to your original 
idea, but you seem to change your mind 
from day to day—then the music never could 
be finished. The Prologue and the Ist Act 
I have completed and both are fine. Changes 
in regard to the length or duration of that 
music can be made in the four weeks you 
promised me for rehearsal here, but nobody 
in the world could get ready a completely 
different version, necessitating different the- 
matic material within that time here or 
elsewhere. 


What was Dixon to think of this? Herbert 
had pleaded for ‘‘at least a few lyrical moments, 
(giving real musical atmosphere)” to be added 
to the second act; now when Dixon altered the 
second act—presumably in answer to Herbert's 
request—he was scolded like a _ schoolboy. 
Herbert’s final paragraph, which returned to his 
political grievances with the film, would not have 
made Dixon any happier: 


I must remind you again of your promise 
not to call the invading force and European 
potentates by name. That point was one of 
the first to be discussed and I must hold you 
to your word. 


Herbert did have the courtesy to end on a 
reassuring note: 


There is no reason for worry or anxiety in 
regard to the work if you will kindly con- 
sider the points I have raised and I am con- 
vinced that my work will surpass your fondest 
expectations when you hear it here. With 
best regards. . . 
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ourteous close or no, Herbert was by now 
( thoroughly on the outs with Dixon and 

ready to snap at anything Dixon suggested 
that did not meet with his utter approval. On 
February 8, apparently responding again to 
Herbert’s request for the kind of music Dixon 
would want “if [he] had to select it from music 
already existing,” Dixon sent Herbert a copy of 
an “Aloha Song,” probably “Aloha Oe.” * Her- 
bert’s response was withering: 


My Dear Mr. Dixon: 

I received the Aloah Song and also your 
letter of Feb 8. Allow me to tell you that 
this song is a distinct “chestnut” here and 
elsewhere. The Hawaian singers in the 
restaurants feeding the public to death with 
it. 1am convinced that something more 
original will have a better effect. I have 
already written a plaintive melody in the 
Italian style which will be much more suit- 


able and effective than Al[ohal]. 


Perhaps Dixon had suggested that the “Aloha 
Song” itself be incorporated in the score—per- 
haps, as the context suggests, as a theme for the 
Italian-American family which provides a princi- 
pal subplot of the film. In this case Herbert’s 
reply would be understandable: he would have 
been in the place of a father defending his child. 
Herbert goes on in a placating strain: 


If you could see the stack of music which I 
have in front of me and which is nearly all 
orchestrated, you would hurry the answer to 
my lengthy letter of [date left blank to be 
filled in by copyist]. 


Two letters remain in the correspondence as 
we now possess it. The first, undated but prob- 
ably later than the one answering Dixon’s letter 
of February 8, is Herbert’s response to yet an- 
other of Dixon’s rewrites. By now Herbert is 
completely out of sympathy with his collabo- 
rator: 


Prologue all finished and orchestrated and 
partly copied and much of it’s subject matter 
I have used throughout piece. Am amazed 
to receive absolutely different prologue today. 
Do you suppose that I can go on changing 
continually? I have changed first act several 
times already, although you had sent me 
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script you called Final Revision. The first act 
is all composed and mostly orchestrated, and 
if you make any radical changes again, it 
would be a physical impossibility for any 
living man to complete this tremendous task 
in the given time. My music follows the 
pictures minutely and it is impossible to keep 
on changing constantly and I don’t propose 
to do so. Under the contract you were to 
deliver to me the manuscript “not later than 
Sept. 25th 1915. I have fulfilled my part of 
the contract to the letter. 


One suspects that Herbert hoped to lapse 
into silence after this letter. However, a sug- 
gestion made by Dixon in March seemed to him 
so out of the question that it drew from him 
one final letter. Dixon apparently proposed that 
a chorus be brought in to sing some of the 
national anthems of the nations mentioned in 
the prologue.”* Herbert answered: 


I have your letter of March 20th. In regard 
to your idea of having a chorus I am afraid 
that you have not considered the following 
points: to have the chorus sing, and sing only 
a few bars in the prologue, would make a 
musical anticlimax not to mention the fact 
that it is impossible to get a musical effect 
out of a few bars only. Have you thought 
of the fact that a chorus has to consist of at 
least 40 or 50 people? Have you considered 
this very considerable expense? And if we 
had such a chorus, why shouldn’t they sing 
again? And if you wanted them to how could 
I at this hour remodel the whole scheme? If 
you throw the caption “From S[witzer]land” 
etc. on the screen, the appropriate music, and 
orchestral color for each of the different 
nationalities will be sufficient to give the 
desired effect. Hoping to see you here soon 
and more anxious than ever to... 


Here, in the middle of a sentence,” the cor- 
respondence as we now have it breaks off. 

Herbert may have been tired of dealing with 
Dixon, but he kept up the responsibilities of a 
theater composer to drum up public interest in 
his work, giving an enthusiastic interview to 
Musical America. In this interview he claimed 
of his score: 


For the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can pictorial drama a complete accompanying 
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score will be played that has never been 
heard anywhere else. When listening to music 
that marks the flight of cavalry you will not 
say ‘Oh, that is “The Ride of the Valkyries,’ ” 
nor in scenes of stress and storm will you be 
regaled by the strains of “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King.” *° 

In brief, the musical program will not be 
a mosaic or patchwork of bits of Wagner, 
Grieg, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, Verdi, Liszt, Bizet, Berlioz and other 
writers. It will be strictly new. ... 

I believe Humperdinck did write an original 
score to the pictured miracle play, “Sister 
Beatrice,” but with that exception cinema 
music has been unoriginal. The good example 
of Humperdinck led me to collaborate with 
what must seem to many people a revolu- 
tionary departure from the older fields of 
musicianship.” 


erbert’s description of the average Ameri- 
H= film score of the time as “a mosaic 

or patchwork of bits of [earlier com- 
posers]” was certainly justified. The score for 
The Birth of a Nation, for example, which had 
so impressed Dixon, was credited to Joseph Carl 
Breil, who indeed composed much of the score; 
yet it also contains—besides “the Ride of the 
Valkyries,” “In the Hall of the Mountain King,” 
and numerous folk and popular songs—excerpts 
from pieces by Suppé, Weber, Foster, Bellini, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, and “Mo- 
mt” 

Herbert’s claim to be the first American com- 
poser of an integral film score is, likewise, sel- 
dom challenged. (The feature film, after all, 
dated only from Griffith’s Judith of Bethulia of 
1913.) His statement that his score was “strictly 
new,” however, requires some qualification; for 
Herbert, like many film composers after him, 
did not hesitate to quote previously extant ma- 
terial. In the prologue, themes representing 
various European countries are played when 
those countries are represented; and—a touch 
that was commented on favorably by the re- 
viewers—at the end of act 1, while the Italian- 
American subheroine wanders over the battle- 
field clutching the body of her dead son, the 
orchestra plays “Lead, Kindly Light” and 
“Taps” in counterpoint. The ending, like the 
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ending of The Birth of a Nation, was a straight- 
out version of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Herbert, no doubt wanting to get through with 
what had become an onerous job as soon as 
possible, simply indicates “Star Spangled Banner 
from parts,” leaving his copyists to fill in the 
ending. 

The Fall of a Nation opened on June 6, 1916. 
Dixon, generous to his difficult collaborator as 
few motion picture producers have been to 
their composers, ran advertisements for The 
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The Italian-American mother (Flora MacDonald as 
“Angela”) clutches the body of her son. 


Fall of a Nation in which Herbert’s name ap- 
peared as prominently as Dixon’s own. The film 
was even proclaimed to be “the first Grand 
Opera Cinema.” (It was also “A Bugle Call to 
Arms for National Defense.”) Reviewers com- 
plained a bit about the silliness of the plot, but 
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he World's First Grand Opera Spectacle. By THOMAS DIXON, Author of “The 
ation.” Music by VICTOR H ERBERT, America’s Foremost Composer. 


{ NEXT TUESDAY EVENING 


AND TWICE DAILY THEREAFTER, INCLUDING SUNDAY 
At 2:20 and 8:20 
PRICES: DAILY MATINEES, 25c-50c and $1.00 
EVENINGS and SAT. MATINEES, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $2.00 


42D ST., JUST WEST OF B‘WAY—SEATS NOW ON S. 


A BUGLE CALL TO ARMS NATIONAL DE 


An advertisement for The Fall of a Nation in the 
June 4, 1916, Sunday New York Times, assigning 
equal prominence to the director and the composer. 


thought the film exciting—‘‘an unbridled photo 
play of the battle, murder and sudden death 
species, much of it graphic and exciting, some 
of it quite absurd, and all of it undeniably en- 
tertaining,” said the New York Times. 

One paragraph of the review in Moving Pic- 
ture World—which found Herbert’s score “ prob- 
ably the most appropriate score ever written for 
the accompaniment of a motion picture’”—is of 
particular interest: 


Then there is another yet more exceptional 
quality in “The Fall of a Nation’”—the adroit 
use of humor and satire, the quick contrast 
by which the author shifts from a scene of 
tragic moment into one of effective comedy. 
For an admittedly serious work the number 
of laughs in this production is unprecedented, 
and they are laughs having a legitimate place 
in the story.” 


So Herbert’s worries about long scenes of un- 
relieved carnage were unjustified. 

Good reviews or no, the time was not par- 
ticularly auspicious for the release of The Fall 
of a Nation. In the fall of 1915 an antipacifist 
film about the invasion of the United States, 
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entitled The Battle Cry of Peace, had already 
opened in New York; and though critics agreed 
that Dixon’s film was far superior, memories 
of the previous film were strong enough so that 
the New York Times’s review of Dixon’s film 
appeared under the waggish headline AMERICA 
IS INVADED AGAIN IN THE FILMS. 


More important, on June 2—just four days 
before the opening of The Fall of a Nation— 
Thomas Ince’s film Civilization, a major film 
about World War I, had opened. Ince’s film was 
pacifist in intent; its plot made the plot of The 
Fall of a Nation seem lucid (Christ returns to 
earth in the body of a slain submarine com- 
mander); but both were horrors-of-war films, 
and the film by Ince, the better-known director, 
had the advantage. Even the score of Ince’s film 
had some advantages over Dixon’s as the Times’ 
reviewer reported: 


“Civilization” was displayed last evening 
with a full orchestra in full blast, with off- 
stage singing, both solo and choral... 


If Dixon was in the audience he may well have 
grumbled at Herbert’s refusal to include voices 
in his score for The Fall of a Nation. 

The Fall of a Nation achieved a moderate suc- 
cess, running in New York from June 6 to 
July 15. (It was replaced at the Liberty Theater 
by Purity, a “seven act allegorical picture” 
starring Audrey Manson, “the world’s famous 
model.””) Thomas Ince’s Civilization, which had 
opened four days before Dixon’s film, fared 
considerably better. It ran in New York until 
October 22, by which time D. W. Griffith’s 
Intolerance had opened at the Liberty. The ulti- 
mate musical victor of the time was a stage 
musical: Very Good, Eddie, the second of the 
“Princess Theatre shows,’ was introducing 
New Yorkers to the music of Jerome Kern while 
Ince and Dixon were exhibiting their rival 
Armageddons. 

The Fall of a Nation did modestly well in its 
showings around the country and then was 
heard from no more. No print of the film is 
now known to exist. Herbert’s score fared some- 
what better.*° The “Love Theme; from Thomas 
Dixon’s Fall of a Nation’—basically the 
entr’acte from the film score—was published 
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by Witmark in an arrangement for piano in 
1916,*1 the only music from the film to be 
published during the composer’s lifetime. In 
1928, four years after Herbert’s death, sev- 
eral excerpts from the score were published 
in arrangements for small orchestra by Her- 
bert’s assistant Harold Sanford. These arrange- 
ments, made for the use of motion picture 
theater orchestras and bearing such titles as 
“Forebodings” and “The Rabble,” contain the 
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Zonia (Leilla Frost) issuing instructions to American 
troops for the final assault in an effort to regain 
possession of a fallen nation. The fourth soldier from 
the right (counting the soldier who is almost 
invisible in the background, but not counting Leilla 
Frost) is Thomas Dixon, looking uncannily like 

Gary Cooper in Sergeant York. 
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The triumphal parade of the Daughters of Jael. 


music which was most suitable for general use 
by a movie orchestra, rather than the music 
which served the main dramatic functions of the 
film.*? Herbert’s manuscript score and sketches 
are now among the Victor Herbert manuscripts 
in the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The manuscript score bears ample witness to 
the speed with which Herbert worked and to 


the difficulties caused by Dixon’s rewrites: 
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though it is basically carefully written, it con- 
tains such a mass of abbreviations, cuts, and 
fragments whose exact position in the score is 
uncertain that an attempt to construct a perform- 
ing version of the score as a whole would be a 
major musicological effort. Indeed, to look at the 
manuscript is to feel two antithetical emotions: 
a desire to make this score sound again, prefer- 
ably with the film it was designed to accompany, 
and a horror at the prospect of the work it 
would take to get the score ready for perform- 
ance. The confusion of the manuscript of The 
Fall of a Nation stands as the earliest manuscript 
documentation in the Music Division of the fate 
that menaces film scores: used for their imme- 
diate purpose, then thrown aside in disrepair, 
never to be heard again. 

And the correspondence? It certainly serves as 
early documentation of the perennial conflict 
between producer-director and composer. It is a 
conflict which has caused many composers who 
have the ability to turn out a good film score to 
avoid working for the movies. This conflict can 
be grueling for the producer-director as well, 
though few later movie men gave their composers 
anything like the influence which Dixon allowed 


1. Thomas Dixon, Southern Horizons, p. 423, as 
quoted in Raymond Allen Cook, Fire from the Flint: 
The Amazing Careers of Thomas Dixon (Winston- 
Salem: John F. Blair, 1968), p. 168. 

2. Breil was not so obscure in 1916 as he is today; 
in 1919 he was even to have his opera, The Legend, 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. Nor 
is the score of The Birth of a Nation an ineffective 
score, 

3. The correspondence as preserved in the Herbert 
Collection consists of drafts of letters by Herbert, along 
with an occasional letter by Dixon. Thus, we know less 
about Dixon’s side of the correspondence than we would 
wish to; on the other hand, we know more about 
Herbert’s thoughts than his letters themselves would 
tell us, for we are often able to read the crossed-out 
first draft of a passage as well as the text as it was 
finally sent. 

4. There is, in fact, one earlier type of music in 
which composers were faced with the strictures they 
faced in writing a film score: the late nineteenth-century 
ballet. When Tchaikovsky wrote Swan Lake he was 
presented with a fully worked-out choreography to 
which he was to fit his music—a straitjacket even more 
rigorous than the film composer’s cue sheet. But Tchai- 
kovsky did not have to accommodate weekly remakes. 

5. Dixon is often credited with having given The 
Birth of a Nation its final title. Perhaps he felt he was 
just reclaiming his own. 
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NOTES 


to Herbert. During the closing months of his 
collaboration with Herbert, Dixon may well have 
remembered the words of his mentor, D. W. 
Griffith: “If I ever kill anyone, it won’t be an 
actor but a musician.” ** 


Wayne D. Suirtey is a reference librarian in the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress. During 
his college years in the 1950s, traumatized by The 
Birth of a Nation, he started reading the novels of 
Thomas Dixon—“to see what kind of mind could 
cook that sort of thing up.” He says that the current 
article on the score to The Fall of a Nation is the 
only time he has ever been able to put this reading 
to use—or ever is likely to be able to. He has con- 
tributed articles to the Quarterly Journal of the Li- 
brary of Congress on George Antheil and George 
Gershwin, and is currently editing Charles Ives’s 
The Fourth of July. 


THE AUTHOR wishes to thank Jon Newsom, who 
transcribed Victor Herbert’s drafts—given Herbert’s 
handwriting, this was a more difficult undertaking 
than the actual writing of the paper. He also wishes 
to acknowledge the help given by Epwarp N. 
Waters’s invaluable biography of Victor Herbert, a 
work whose aid in writing this article goes far be- 
yond the single footnote which cites it. 


6. In The One Woman, socialism seems to be equated 
with divorce. Comrades takes a somewhat broader view 
of the subject. 

7. The official scenario of the motion picture, re- 
printed on page 488 of Edward N. Waters’s invaluable 
biography of Victor Herbert, confirms that the film 
does, in fact, follow the general outline of the novel. 

8. Charles Waldron seems to be suggested to some 
extent by William Randolph Hearst, whose admiration 
for the Germans during World War I earned him the 
enmity of many. But Waldron is certainly unlike Charles 
Foster Kane. 

9. Pike is occasionally considered to be a caricature 
of Henry Ford, whose “peace ship” was one of the 
follies of World War I. It is more likely, however, that 
he represents Establishment Religious Liberalism in the 
abstract. 

10. On page 274 of the novel: “the boy tightly grip- 
ping his dog Sausage”; on page 276: “he lifted his 
tear-stained face and saw Sausage’s smoke begrimmed 
[sic] cheeks and the look of dumb anguish in his eyes. 
‘What's the matter?’ the boy sobbed. ‘My mama’s killed’ 
—was the low answer [presumably from Sausage].” 

11. The correspondence printed below is our only 
source for what took place during the interview between 
Dixon and Herbert. Nor do we know the outlines of the 
scenario of The Fall of a Nation before Herbert's re- 
quest. We can guess, however, that it was probably the 
Germans who overran America in Dixon’s first draft. 
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The maneuvering required to make the invaders “The 
Imperial Federation of Europe” rather than a particular 
country considerably decreases the credibility of the 
story. Dixon was willing to pay a heavy price for the 
cooperation of a name composer. 

12. At one point in the novel Dixon can no longer 
bear this lumping together of all Europe as the aggres- 
sor. On page 209 an officer of the “Imperial Federation” 
is allowed to say “England and France are yet poisoned 
with your democratic ideas. They have remained neutral. 
... We don’t need them.” 

13. There is no indication of how many payments 
there are to be in all. 

14. No doubt “Sausage” in his canine incarnation. 

15. Herbert had apparently already written this hand 
organ music. It was published in 1928 as Little Italy. 

16. Dixon had a 25 percent share in the profits of 
The Birth of a Nation, (Cook, Fire from the Flint, p. 
164. 

4 Dixon’s final success in keeping his invaders 
unidentified may be judged by this passage from the 
review of the film by the New York Times (June 7, 1916, 
p. 11): “The enemy is a debt-ridden participant of the 
present war, a country of incredible efficiency, whose 
commanders are given to mustaches strangely like the 
Kaiser’s. You have one guess as to what country Mr. 
Dixon had in mind.” Dixon, in fact, seems to have cast 
his invading army with actors of Germanic appearance. 
He explained his reasons in an interview which Moving 
Picture World ran under the headline DIXON DENIES RACE 
PREJUDICE [!]: “It is alleged that the large number of 
German faces in the hosts of the invading army and in 
the cast of The Fall of a Nation convicts the author of 
cherishing anti-German prejudices. On the contrary, I 
chose these men because they were out of work and 
hungry. Five hundred Germans, many of them reservists, 
applied to me for work in the battle scenes of the pic- 
ture, and I was glad to give it to them. They represented 
fairly well the varying types of the imperial federation 
of Northern Europe which I imagined to be attacking 
America.” He goes on to point out that he, himself, is 
descended from a German who fought for America 
during the Revolution. (Moving Picture World 28, no. 
13 (June 24, 1916): 2211.) 

18. Geraldine Farrar, leading Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, was already making movies. In 1915 she had 
made a silent Carmen, directed by Cecil B. De Mille; 
1916 would see her play the role of Joan of Arc in 
De Mille’s Joan the Woman. 

19. This script is no longer with the correspondence 
in the Music Division, 

20. No draft for this wire is found in the corre- 
spondence in the Music Division. 

21. The manuscript score of The Fall of a Nation 
bears out Herbert's statement that he needed his “many 
copyists.” The score is a mass of abbreviations of the 
kind that only an experienced copyist could interpret. 
In 1916 such copyists could be found in New York, but 
one could not count on finding them anywhere else in 
the United States. (By now, Los Angeles is a center 


A page of Victor Herbert’s sketches for the prologue 
to The Fall of a Nation, showing the ravages of 
revision caused by Thomas Dixon’s rewrites. 
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for the practitioners of this heroic, grueling, and unsung 
craft.) 

22. Gustave Charpentier’s opera, Louise, was first 
performed in 1900 and reached the peak of its reputa- 
tion in 1916. 

23. Dixon’s letter is not in the correspondence as 
we have it. 

24. According to Lillian Gish there had been a chorus 
along with the orchestra for at least the opening per- 
formances of The Birth of a Nation. (Lillian Gish, The 
Movies, Mr. Griffith, and Me (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969), p. 153.) 

25. It did not, however, end at the end of a page. 
Herbert stops at the very beginning of a page, which 
starts “Hoping to see you... .” Perhaps he decided that 
he was beyond courteous closing paragraphs with Dixon. 

26. This is a specific dig at Joseph Carl Breil’s score 
for The Birth of a Nation, which uses “The Ride of the 
Valkyries” to accompany the scenes of the ride of the 
Ku Klux Klan and “In the Hall of the Mountain King” 
to accompany the burning of Atlanta. 

27. Musical America 29, no. 2 (May 13, 1916): 43. 
Herbert is quoted in such similar words on page 11 of 
the New York Times for May 3, 1916, that it is hard 
not to suspect a common source for both “interviews.” 
If so, this source has not been found. 

28. The source for this list is the typescript list at 
the beginning of the Museum of Modern Art’s copy of 
the piano score of The Birth of a Nation. The “Mozart” 
is the “Gloria from the Twelfth Mass,” a work now 
considered not to be by Mozart. 

29. Moving Picture World 28, no. 13 (June 24, 1916): 
2256. 

30. The critics of the time who mentioned Herbert’s 
score were—like the Times critic above—enthusiastic. 
The only negative voice I have found came from Carl 
Van Vechten, who, in his article “Music for the Movies,” 
as published in his Music and Bad Manners (New York: 
Knopf, 1916), mentioned the score briefly as “a score 
which does not take full advantage of the new technique 
of cinema drama” (p. 53). But Van Vechten was revising 
for book publication an article written in 1915, which 
began, “Despite the fact that it would seem that the 
moving picture drama had opened up new worlds to the 
modern musician, no important composer, so far as I 
am aware, has as yet turned his attention to the 
writing of music for the films.” If Van Vechten had 
spoken well of Herbert’s score he would have had to 
revise his topic sentence. And Thomas Dixon would 
have been anathema to that genial Harlemite Van 
Vechten. 

31. The copyright notice on the music reads 
“MCMXV”; however copies were not deposited for 
copyright until November 1, 1916. 

32. As these arrangements for small orchestra bear 
no indication that they are indeed music from The Fall 
of a Nation it might be worthwhile to give a complete 
listing of them here. Their titles and descriptions are 
as follows: Devastation; Entrance of the Heroes; Fore- 
bodings; Heart Throbs (‘Pathetic’); Karma (“Dramatic 
Prelude”); The Knights’ Tournament (this is, in fact, 
the “Vassar Motive” which Herbert mentions in one 
of his letters); Little Italy (“Hurdy Gurdy-Character- 
istic, introducing Hand Organ Music”; this is the music 
that Dixon refers to in his letter of November 21, 
1915); Punch and Judy (“Humorous”); and The Rabble 
(“Agitato”). 

33. Gish, The Movies, p. 152. 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Self-Made Intellectual 


BY RICHARD WIGHTMAN FOX 


ew Americans below the age of thirty rec- 

ognize the name of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The undergraduates I have taught over the 

last decade have always displayed a nod- 
ding acquaintance with such names as John 
Dewey and Walter Lippmann, but Niebuhr— 
who died only a decade ago—is apparently fast 
disappearing from the collective American mem- 
ory. In his own day, though not as well-known 
as Dewey or Lippmann, he did attain renown. 
Before World War II he attracted a broad fol- 
lowing in both Protestant and liberal political 
circles; between the war and his death in 1971 
at age seventy-eight he became a national figure 
of undoubted stature. When Henry Luce put out 
his twenty-fifth anniversary issue of Time in 
March, 1948, he chose Niebuhr for the cover; 
the glowing tribute to the “forbidding and im- 
pressive” foe of the “complacency” of modern 
liberalism was written by Whittaker Chambers, 
whose name a short time later would become a 
household word. 

Niebuhr’s attack on the “complacent” modern 
liberal was the central, recurrent theme in all his 
work, both political and theological. It informed 
his books—beginning with the now forgotten 
Does Civilization Need Religion? (1927)—and 
his hundreds of periodical articles, many of which 
appeared in the three journals he founded: Radi- 
cal Religion (1935-39), Christianity and Society 


Reinhold Niebuhr on the cover of Time, March 8, 
1948. Copyright 1948 Time Inc. All rights reserved. 
Reprinted by permission from Time. 


Copyright © Richard Wightman Fox 1983. 
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(1940-56), and Christianity and Crisis (1941- 
present). For Niebuhr the problem with liberalism 
was its naiveté about human nature and the 
social order. Both secular liberalism (which he 
tended to identify with John Dewey) and the re- 
ligious liberalism of the Social Gospel ignored 
the place of pride in the individual soul and the 
place of power in human society. Secular liberals 
relied on rational planning, religious liberals on 
love or good will, for the solution of social prob- 
lems. Both, in his view, were hopelessly senti- 
mental about eliminating conflict in human life, 
either personal or collective. Over against “senti- 
mental” liberalism Niebuhr offered a new 
“realism” about man’s “nature and destiny.” 
Each individual, he argued, is driven—more than 
his reason will acknowledge—by self-interest, 
by the commanding power of his own pride. 
Society itself, as a consequence, can never be 
more than an arena of conflicting interests, of 
competing centers of power. The implicit liberal 
hope for a final resting place of redemption or 
enlightenment—for a Kingdom of God on earth 
that Niebuhr noted was not completely unlike 
the Communist vision of the classless society— 
was a pernicious delusion. 

Niebuhr’s version of liberalism was a carica- 
ture of the position of a thinker like Dewey— 
who was far less naive about power than Nie- 
buhr thought—but there is no doubt that there 
were romantic liberals of the sort that Niebuhr 
condemned. He had run across hundreds of them 
in the Protestant churches since his days as a 
student at Yale Divinity School before the First 
World War. Indeed, his life-long animus against 
deluded liberals derived much of its strength 
from the fact that while a student at Yale he 
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had himself imbibed a good deal of liberal senti- 
mentality. Excoriating liberals was a way of 
stamping out the memory of his own earlier 
“delusions.” 

Very little has been written about Niebuhr’s 
experience at Yale, not to mention his earlier 
education. But those formative years in the mid- 
west and New Haven were of critical importance 
in shaping his later life and thought, just as they 
are highly revealing about his development as a 
person. What is most remarkable, in view of 
his later fame as an intellectual, is the extreme 
spottiness of his education. Few twentieth-cen- 
tury thinkers were as poorly trained as Reinhold 
Niebuhr. He never went to college, had only a 
haphazard high school education, and did ad- 
vanced work only in religion. He had the further 
handicap of having come late to a firm grasp of 
the English language. Although he was a native- 
born German-American, his boyhood town of 
Lincoln, Illinois, was heavily German, and his 
father—a leading minister of the German Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America—was comfort- 
able only with the German language. Niebuhr 
did pick up a colloquial English at public school 
from his “American” friends, but under his 
father’s influence he continued to “think” in 
German. He was his father’s favorite son—there 
were two other brothers, one of whom, H. Rich- 
ard, became a leading theologian in his own 
right—and he was groomed for the ministry 
from an early age. Niebuhr apparently never 
doubted that career choice—a choice that was 
as much his father’s as his own—but he did 
insist on assimilating himself into the broader, 
English-speaking American culture. During his 
two years as a student of religion at Yale (1913- 
15), he struggled to make up for lost time. He 
launched a crash effort to make himself over into 
a liberal Anglophone American and a respectable 
scholar. Through sheer force of will—aided by 
a reservoir of energy that friends always re- 
garded as superhuman—he transformed himself 
into an original thinker and ultimately an ac- 
complished author. Although he never com- 
pletely lost his feeling of inferiority when con- 
fronted with men and women of superior edu- 
cation, most of them considered him not only 
their equal, but an unusually gifted interpreter 
of the human condition and analyst of human 
affairs. 
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iebuhr’s public school education came to 
N: end after the ninth grade. He had got- 

ten excellent grades and starred in debate 
at Lincoln High School, but as a future minister 
in the Evangelical Synod he was to spend the 
last three years of secondary school (1907-10) 
at the synod’s “pro-seminary” outside Chicago. 
The teaching at Elmhurst “college” was so in- 
ferior, the course offerings so outdated, that 
Niebuhr’s education was dealt a severe blow. He 
studied no science, little history, and only a 
smattering of English. Even the Latin course, 
part of Elmhurst’s supposedly excellent classics 
program, was in Niebuhr’s teenaged view dis- 
graceful. He was so angry that he led a success- 
ful campaign to remove the Latin teacher. But 
ex post facto justice could not make up, he soon 
realized, for the lack of a rigorous high school 
curriculum. 

From Elmhurst Niebuhr went to the synod’s 
seminary near St. Louis for the three-year course 
leading to ordination. Eden Seminary conducted 
almost all of its courses in German. Only one 
of the five professors, Samuel Press, taught in 
English. He was the first native-born American 
to be appointed to the Eden faculty, and Niebuhr 
immediately became one of his most ardent 
disciples. Press represented for the young Nie- 
buhr an ideal model: a fully Americanized Ger- 
man-American, a respected, English-speaking 
minister of the synod. His classmates, many of 
whom had never spent a single year in public 
school, considered Niebuhr already the most 
Americanized of their number. But Niebuhr was 
acutely conscious of his Germanness, of the dis- 
tance that separated him from the cosmopolitan 
Dr. Press. He was determined to narrow the gap. 

In the fall of 1912, his last year at Eden, de- 
nominational officials were preparing to assign 
him to a pastorate at one of the scores of synod 
churches that lacked a full-time minister. But 
Niebuhr wanted more education, and his father 
—who had almost finished the Gymnasium in 
Germany and regretted never having done gradu- 
ate work himself—supported him. The synod 
acquiesced in their decision after extracting Nie- 
buhr’s firm promise that he would report for a 
pastorate after receiving his degree. The further 
problem, however, was gaining admission to a 
respected divinity school. Eden had given him a 
B.D. (Bachelor of Divinity)—one prerequisite 
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for graduate work—but Eden was not an ac- 
credited institution. And the leading divinity 
schools, like Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, also required a B.A. Fortunately, one east- 
ern school was in the process of expanding its 
student body and was willing to take a chance 
on highly recommended but unaccredited youths 
like Reinhold Niebuhr. Yale Divinity School 
offered him a small scholarship, and in Septem- 
ber 1913 Niebuhr set off by train for New 
Haven. 


ale was a forbidding sight for a twenty- 
one-year-old midwesterner separated for 
the first time from his family, his church, 
and his German-American community. New 
Haven itself he found unintimidating; he con- 
sidered it indistinguishable from any other in- 
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Yale Divinity School campus about 1914. Courtesy 
of Yale University Archives, Yale University Library. 


dustrial town. But the august stone facade of 
Yale College, rising proudly over the pastoral 
New Haven Green, spoke silently and confi- 
dently of the long dominance of Anglo-American 
culture. The discovery that he had classmates 
with names like Mylon Dickinson Merchant and 
Aiken Augustus Pope did not reassure him. He 
was at first so insecure that he tried in vain to 
camouflage his midwestern accent. It was only 
when he realized that the Divinity School was 
considerably more western, and plebian, than 
the college that he managed to overcome his 
anxiety—or rather to transform his defensive- 
ness into an energetic campaign to become a 
successful Anglophone scholar. 
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Since his B.D. was from an_ unaccredited 
school, Divinity School officials would not allow 
him to do graduate work in his first year. They 
put him in the senior class of Yale’s own B.D. 
program; if he performed adequately he could 
take graduate courses the following year. Nie- 
buhr plunged into the B.D. course work—the 
required New Testament theology, practical 
philanthropy, and advanced homiletics, the elec- 
tives philosophy of religion, history of ethics, 
and Johannine writing—but he found it difficult 
going. In late winter he wrote to Press to give 
vent to his frustration. 


I have bluffed my way through pretty well 
by industrious reading. But I feel all the time 
like a mongrel among thoroughbreds and 
that’s what I am... . I thought once that I 
lacked only the B.A. but I have found since 
that I lack the things that make up a B.A.: 
philosophy, ethics, science, and a real course 
in English. Everywhere around here they not 
only assume that you have a B.A. but they 
assume a fundamental knowledge in these 
college courses. 


Niebuhr was angry about Elmhurst and Eden, 
where he had been “cheated out of a college 
education.” He would not be able to make up 
for the science he had missed, but with effort— 
and with the complete renunciation of the Ger- 
man language—he might be able to master 
English. 


In Eden I was constantly conscious of the fact 
that I could speak neither English or German 
decently. I think I have improved my English 
a little but of course at the expense of the 
German. I’ve made up my mind that I must 
master one language to some degree at least. 

I can’t master both and so I’ve cast my lot 
with the English. I have therefore applied 
myself to the English classics quite diligently 
lately. What do you think of my desertion? 


Niebuhr’s concluding question suggests that he 
may still have had some lingering doubts, or 
guilt, about becoming a cosmopolitan American, 
about self-consciojisly abandoning a central part 
of his heritage. He needed the support of his 
mentor for the creation of his new identity. 
Press, as Niebuhr|no doubt foresaw, offered his 
immediate approval. His vote of confidence 


enabled Niebuhr to pursue in good conscience a 
path of Anglicization that would eventually take 
him far beyond the confines of the Evangelical 
Synod. 

The B.D. thesis that Niebuhr produced in 
May offered clear proof that however he had 
“cast his lot,” he had not come close to master- 
ing English. His thirty-eight pages on “The 
Validity and Certainty of Religious Knowledge” 
were disorganized, ungrammatical, and pocked 
with spelling errors, but more serious was the 
Teutonic syntax. Typical of his prose was this 
sentence: 


Not a few of those investigators who have 
examined the claims of religion and have in 
their estimation found them unwarranted 
have not hesitated to declare the reason for 
which men have desperately clung to the 
message of religion, to be fancies of mans 
childhood which he has and will outgrow 
as he receives a fuller knowledge. 


Although his writing style was awkward, Nie- 
buhr already showed signs of the vigorous, often 
polemical, but highly original Christian apologist 
that he would become in another ten years. Yet 
he also revealed his adoption of the liberal theo- 
logical viewpoint that he would later reject as 
illusory. It was no longer sufficient, he argued, 
to base religious certainty on the appeal to 
“superhuman revelation.” Certainty in the mod- 
ern era depended upon an examination of basic 
human needs. Human beings needed above all 
an assurance that personality was not totally 
alienated in an “impersonal universe.” The two 
primary alternatives to Christian faith—Niebuhr 
called them “naturalism” and “idealism’’—were 
incapable of satisfying that need. Naturalists had 
no understanding of man’s need for an intimate, 
personal God, for what might be called an ulti- 
mate personality principle. Idealists, by contrast, 
accepted the idea of a personal God, but tended 
to dissolve his “personhood” by their pantheistic 
reduction of all Being—God and man alike—to 
a single Spirit. Only orthodox Christianity pro- 
vided “a transcendent God, a God who is suffi- 
ciently separated from the world and from man 
himself that he might have intercourse with 
him.” Only Christianity protected the independ- 
ence of the individual human personality while 
placing him or her in a relationship with “an 
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Reinhold Niebuhr’s Yale Divinity School graduating 
class portrait. Manuscript Division. 


intimate God who appreciates our personal and 
moral values and helps us develop them.” Like 
other theological liberals, Niebuhr was stressing 
what Christianity could do for human person- 
ality, not what God did in history; his God was 
not a Judge or Lawgiver, but a resource for 
human fulfillment.” 

It may seem remarkable that Niebuhr did not 
consider other alternatives to the Christian faith 
besides “naturalism” and “idealism’—not only 
other world religions, but agnosticism or atheism. 
Yet it never occurred to him to do so. He never 
had occasion to doubt his childhood faith; he 
knew what he believed and had little interest 
in examining alternative belief-systems. Many 
years later he did claim that as a young adult 
he had undergone a “rather general experience 
[of doubt] pervading everything. I did not find 
any rest for this condition in which all the young 
people of my generation found themselves, until 
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it became clear to me that by the nature of the 
human and the divine self there cannot be 
‘rational’ validations of religious experience.” 
But Niebuhr left no contemporary record of that 
experience, either in early writings like the B.D. 
thesis or in his private correspondence. He ap- 
parently never underwent the crisis of faith that 
so many modern intellectuals—including his 
younger brother H. Richard—have experienced. 
Niebuhr could understand the intellectual appeal 
of doubt, but it does not seem to have tempted 
him seriously at any point in his development.* 


Divinity School for a year of graduate work. 

He now had two B.D. degrees and hoped that 
Yale Graduate School—administratively distinct 
from the Divinity School—might be persuaded 
to grant him an M.A. for the coming year’s 
study. But graduate school officials informed 
him that without a B.A. the master’s degree was 
out of the question. They did, according to Nie- 
buhr, promise to admit him to the graduate 
school for the following year if he maintained 
straight A’s for the next two semesters. He there- 
fore settled down to an intensive regime of 
church history, Old Testament, philosophy of 
religion (all at the Divinity School), and clas- 
sical and modern philosophy (at Yale College). 
Niebuhr did only B-level work in his college 
courses and church history courses. His A’s in 
philosophy of religion and Old Testament did 
not bring him up to the standard that would 
have ensured him admission to the graduate 
school. Later he asserted that he had given up 
the idea of pursuing a Ph.D. after growing 
bored with his philosophy of religion instructor, 
D.C. Macintosh, who had urged him to become 
a professor. Perhaps that was true. But had he 
not been bored, his grades would probably have 
kept him out of the graduate school anyway. 

Although Niebuhr’s course work in his second 
year fell short of excellence, the forty page essay 
which he wrote in May for Macintosh entitled 
“The Contribution of Christianity to the Doc- 
trine of Immortality” showed that he had at- 
tained one of his primary goals at Yale. He now 
wrote thoroughly idiomatic English. The argu- 
ment was confidently organized and vigorously 


Ik: the fall of 1914 Niebuhr returned to the 
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expressed. Following his strategy in the B.D. 
thesis—a strategy| that would always charac- 
terize Niebuhrian! apologetics—he began by 
sketching two unglersuasive alternatives to the 
Christian faith. Neither Greek nor Hebrew 
notions of immortallity, he claimed, did justice to 
the human condition. The Hebrews failed to 
keep the future life of the individual sufficiently 
distinct from the future life of the nation and 
“crassly” imagined that immortality meant phy- 
sical resurrection. [The Greeks did a better job 
of preserving the individual character of immor- 
tality—it was for them a continuation of life on 
earth—but they divorced the soul so radically 
from the body thalt the soul ultimately lost its 
distinctiveness. It was in the end immersed in 
the universal Nous. The Christian synthesis of 
the Apostle Paul, which built and improved on 
the Greek and Hebrew conceptions, was in 
Niebuhr’s view the| only satisfactory alternative. 
Paul threw earthly logic to the winds and in- 
sisted upon a notion of “unphysical corporeal- 
ity.” He urged ‘‘om the one hand that the life 
after death could| not be a crassly physical 
existence, and on the other that it must never- 
theless really be the persistence of the individual 
personality in all the marks of its individuality.” 
Only Paul’s superficially absurd notion—a no- 
tion in fact no more absurd than that of a soul 
without a body—comprehended the reality of 
the human situation.* 


Once again Niebuhr had demonstrated his 
central concern for the survival of “personality” 
in an impersonal universe. Christianity was for 
him, as for other liberals, not a revealed religion 
so much as it was a philosophy of life—the only 
philosophy of life that protected the growth of 
personality. In an. enlightened, scientific age, 
liberals like Niebuhr were attempting to put 
Christianity on a firm foundation that science 
could not undermine. By distinguishing the im- 
personal realm of science from the personal 
realm of religion, they thought they had found 
it. But by tending to reduce Christianity to a 
philosophy of life—but reducing the Father to a 
succoring Spirit instead of a God of Wrath and 
the Son to a model individual rather than the 
divine Word—the liberals ceded a great deal of 
ground to the scientific world view, as Niebuhr 
himself would later argue with intense convic- 
tion. | 
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Reinhold Niebuhr. Manuscript Division. 


One other paper that Niebuhr wrote in his 
final year at Yale showed that his liberalism was 
by now not only theological but political as well. 
“Patriotism and Altruism,” written just a few 
months after the outbreak of World War I, ex- 
pressed his faith that war could be abolished, 
that a “civilization of peace” could be built. He 
agreed with “the pacifists” that the best way to 
guarantee peace would be to create an interna- 
tional community that transcended national 
loyalties; “humanity as a whole,” he believed, 
“may become the object of man’s sincere devo- 
tion.” But he was skeptical about overcoming 
national allegiances in the short run. The only 
way to ground a supra-national community in 
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the immediate future was within the Christian 
Church. “If the church is not now an agency 
that could demand and receive the sacrificing 
devotion of men it certainly has the possibilities 
of becoming one. It is more universal than most 
agencies. . . . It can never, if it remain true to its 
ideals, come into conflict with the interest of 
that larger community, humanity, for to serve 
humanity is its avowed purpose.” ° Such ideal- 
ism about the potential for brotherhood across 
national lines Niebuhr would later characterize— 
beginning in the late 1920s—as hopelessly naive. 
By that time—largely in response to Henry 
Ford’s treatment of the auto workers—Niebuhr 
had become a socialist. He had accepted the 
socialist notion that struggle between classes was 
a fundamental feature of human society, but not 
the socialist hope that an era of harmony would 
follow a proletarian liberation. He had appro- 
priated enough of the socialist vision to make 
his earlier liberalism look foolish. One can un- 
derstand the passion with which he attacked 
liberal idealism from that point on; he was 
expunging every last trace of it, every faint 
suspicion of it, from his own standpoint. 


Niebuhr’s performance in his final year at 

Yale that he supported a petition to the 
graduate school to give his student a master’s de- 
gree. Niebuhr abandoned the idea of continuing 
for a doctorate—whether out of boredom with 
philosophy or failure to maintain the A aver- 
age—but he was delighted with the prospect of 
a master’s. There was no precedent for the M.A. 
in the absence of a B.A., but some generous ad- 
ministrator apparently decided that two B.D. 
degrees were an adequate substitute: the mas- 
ter’s degree was bestowed on him in June. “I 
received the M.A. degree,” he wrote to Press in 
July, 


Prsccr Macintosh was so impressed with 


though just exactly how it was done I am 

still unable to figure out. They turned down 
men with perfectly good A.B. degrees though 
not of the highest class and gave the degree 

to me without anything that might be called 

a college education. I made pretty good marks 
but I did not think that it would pull me 
through. But for some reason or other they 
were lenient enough to let me by.® 
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After his graduation from Yale, Niebuhr ful- 
filled his promise to the Evangelical Synod by 
accepting the pastorate of a small “mission” 
church in Detroit. He spent thirteen years at 
Bethel Evangelical Church—years during which 
he not only became a leading Detroit preacher 
but a nationally known liberal Christian writer 
and speaker. He never lost his midwestern ac- 
cent, and he no longer tried to cover it up. His 
Yale experience had not only given him a firm 
command of written English but had delivered 
him from his anxiety about his parochial 
German-American roots. He had taken on the 
challenge of Anglo-America and emerged with 
the symbolic victory of the master’s degree. He 
would always remain defensive about how in- 
ferior his education had been. But he certainly 
took heart when Union Theological Seminary 
appointed him to its faculty in 1928. Union— 
the seminary to which he could not gain admis- 
sion in 1913 for want of a B.A.—achieved world- 
wide renown by the 1930s as the home of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, America’s most important native- 
born Christian thinker and tireless critic of the 
complacency of American liberalism. 
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From the Manger 
the Cross 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


THE CALLING OF JAMES AND JOHN 
‘The Sea of Galilee) 


This Kalem Masterpiece was produced in authentic locations in Palestine 
and Egypt at a cost of $100,000., requiring the ser- 
vices of forty-two skilled actors for the principal parts 
portrayed, hundreds of natives and camels, and consum- 
ing over three months in photographing. 


(COPYRIGHTED 1912 BY KALEM COMPANY) 


KALEM COMPANY new york 
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The First 


American Film Spectacular 


ost milestones in the history of 
American silent film are as familiar 
today as their counterparts in the era 
of sound. Titles such as The Great 
Train Robbery (1903), The Battle at Elderbush 
Gulch (1913), Birth of a Nation (1915), Intoler- 
ance (1916), Orphans of the Storm (1919), The 
Iron Horse (1924), and The Crowd (1928), to 
name a few, are all famous as records of the 
contributions of directors, cameramen, and actors 
to the development of that unique American art, 
the feature film. Time has not been so kind, 
however, to many silent films of equal fame and 
importance. More than half of all presound films 
have not survived and remain largely unknown, 
except when they tantalize us through fragments 
or written accounts. 

Occasionally this situation is undone by the 
happy discovery of a “lost” or (just as likely) 
forgotten film. The Motion Picture, Broadcasting, 
and Recorded Sound Division of the Library has 


This promotional handout was published by the 
Kalem Company as part of its publicity campaign 
for the five-reel feature film From the Manger to the 
Cross. Production of the film was a calculated 
gamble which was made to demonstrate the matur- 
ity and artistic potential of the American film indus- 
try. It was also the first major American film 
produced “on location.” 
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From the Manger to the Cross 


BY PATRICK G. LOUGHNEY 


recently acquired such a film. It is the landmark 
Kalem feature of 1912, From the Manager to the 
Cross. 

Conceived on a scale unknown in American 
film before its time, it was five reels (5,000 feet) 
in a year when only twelve films were released 
in the United States at a length of four reels or 
more. It also claimed the distinction of being 
shot entirely on location in Palestine and Egypt, 
and was justly famous in its day as the film 
which capped the establishment of the motion 
picture as the most popular form of middle class 
entertainment in America. Circulated as a “re- 
ligious” film through the 1940s, From the Man- 
ger to the Cross has been overlooked for nearly 
seventy years. The acquisition and preservation 
of this film by the Library has now made it 
available for study, so that its place in film 
history can be accurately determined. 

From the Manger to the Cross is unique in 
that it combined the many creative advances that 
had developed independently, within different 
companies, up to that time. To the American 
public of 1912, especially to those who did not 
control and therefore feared the undefined 
powers of moving pictures, this film arrived like 
a proclamation of legitimacy which the film 
industry had claimed for years but had never 
been able to prove. What Kalem accomplished 
was the successful joining of the most rigidly 
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Gene Gauntier, seen here in the role of Mary, also 
wrote the “photoplay” for From the Manger to the 
Cross. Her participation in the production of the 
film, as writer and actress, is indicative of the 
influential position she held at Kalem. 


guarded dramatic narrative in Western culture 
(the life of Christ) to the brashest, most criticized 
medium of popular entertainment in America. 

The premiere of From the Manger to the 
Cross, or, Jesus of Nazareth occurred in private 
exhibition on Monday, October 14, 1912, before 
a gathering of the severest opponents of the 
American film business. The specially invited 
audience of clergy from New York and its vicin- 
ity filled the large auditorium of Wanamaker’s 
Department Store, which was booked for the 
occasion. W. Stephen Bush, who reported on the 
opening for Moving Picture World (October 26, 
1912), described the setting and reception of 
the event: 


A brief word of introduction and explanation 
was spoken by the Rev. W. H. Jackson, and the 
presentation of the picture commenced accom- 
panied by an organ selection, continuing without 
interruption. Suitable vocal and instrumental 
music was rendered as the various parts and 
scenes were unfolded, producing a most profound 
effect upon the audience. Before the second part 
had been shown there was scarcely a dry eye to 
be found in the assemblage. Intense interest was 
manifest throughout the entire production and 
many were the expressions of praise at the close 
of the exhibition. 


The showing of the film was an unqualified 
success, and the warmth of its reception is sug- 
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Montague Sidney as Joseph in his carpenter’s shop. 
Sidney was engaged for this part in England. This 
scene is a fine example of Sydney Olcott’s talent for 
multidimensional composition and of cameraman 
Hollister’s “depth of field” cinematography. Each 
scene in From the Manger to the Cross reveals an 
equal effort to achieve a strong aesthetic style. 


gested by a special review which the Reverend 
Mr. Jackson had written and published (no 
doubt at the urging of Kalem) two days before 
the opening: 


What shall we say of this production? Simply 
this, if it had never occurred the picture need 
never exist, but having occurred, and being the 
one incident vital to the highest interests of 
humanity, rooted in the hearts and minds of men, 
the theme of all languages, the inspiration of all 
art, the fulfillment of all history and prophesy, its 
reproduction is legitimate .. . As this is the 
world’s greatest theme, it only follows that this is 
the greatest picture, and the Kalem Company 
must receive due commendation for placing before 
the world this wonderful film which places the 
highest and best uses of the moving picture in its 
most exalted place. (Moving Picture World, 
October 12, 1912.) 


At a distance of more than seventy years the 
first impression of this premiere is one of suc- 
cessful press agentry concocted on behalf of a 
film guaranteed against failure. But a brief look 
at the history of the film industry before the 
arrival of the Kalem production shows that the 
effort had a more serious purpose. The decision 
to preview From the Manger to the Cross before 
an audience of clergy was more than a ploy of 
American showmanship. It was a direct request 
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Robert Henderson-Bland as Christ before his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Henderson-Bland 
was one of nine or more actors known to have been 
hired in England by Frank Marion, the Kalem 
producer. Marion knew that his own company did 
not possess enough talent to cast the film properly. 
Once in England, he and director Sydney Olcott 
searched about for talented stage and film actors 
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The figure of Christ walking on water, in From the 
Manger to the Cross, was accomplished through a 
double exposure of the film. All special effects in 
early films were made “in the camera” and relied on 
the skill and experience of the cameraman for their 
success. 


who could carry key parts but who would be less 
familiar to American audiences. The composition of 
this shot is a tableau effect based on engravings and 
lithographs found in popular religious publications. 
It was part of Olcott’s technique to play upon the 
designs and iconography which he knew would be 
familiar to middle class American audiences. 


| 
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Pontius Pilate deciding the fate of Christ in 

From the Manger to the Cross. Sydney Olcott con- 
centrated on portraying the genuine drama inherent 
in the biblical account of the life of Christ. In doing 
so, he succeeded in making the subject a secular 
event in which rounded characters are moved by 
understandable motivations. 


Christ being nailed to the cross. Scenes such as this, 
in From the Manger to the Cross, still retain their 
power to shock after seventy years. This is a fine 
example of the dramatic realism which Griffith, 
Olcott, and others were bringing to the motion 
picture screen by 1912. 
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for the critical imprimatur of the symbolic lead- 
ership of the American middle class, and Kalem 
was not disappointed. 


he significance of the Kalem achievement 
is most fully appreciated when it is con- 
trasted with a series of events which had 
their beginning on December 24, 1908. For it 
was on that Christmas Eve, less than four years 
before, that a representative group of the reli- 
gious leadership of New York city succeeded in 
persuading Mayor George McClellan to close 
permanently the more than five hundred movie 
theaters then in New York City. This act, which 
reflected a general reform sentiment prevalent 
in the country, was based on the conviction that 
movies, as one contemporary editorial declared, 
“degrade the morals of those who see them.” An 
injunction declaring the mayor’s action illegal 
was eventually secured and movie theaters 
quickly reopened, but the combined force of 
middle class opinion had struck and the movie 
industry was badly shaken. 

The crisis had been shaping up for several 
years and calls for reform of the industry and 
for censorship of films had been made in news- 
papers and public forums in every city. Censor- 
ship was spoken of as a practical solution and 
had actually been called for, months before the 
Christmas Eve closings, by major film producers 
and industry spokesmen who surely had seen a 
confrontation coming. The following editorial is 
typical of the specific charges directed toward 
the film industry at the end of 1908: 


It is to be regretted that an invention which 
offers such possibilities in the way of wholesome 
amusement should ever be the means of exploit- 
ing crime, robberies and tragedies. In giving 
exhibitions of realism in crime and brutality this 
novelty tends to demoralize the rising generation. 
It must be remembered that these exhibitions are 
patronized very largely by young boys and girls. 
Why not make these exhibitions good, wholesome 
and instructive? (Chicago News, quoted in 
Moving Picture World, January 9, 1909.) 


The external pressure of an apparent revolt, 
by the very audience they were trying to please, 
forced agreement among producers on a drastic 
attempt at full control of the industry. The re- 
sult was the immediate imposition of the famous 
of the Motion Picture 


“license agreement” 
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Efforts toward realistic portrayal did not outweigh 
an equal interest in artistic style. Direct views of 
violence in From the Manger to the Cross are mixed 
with scenes which depict various perspectives of 
participants and witnesses to the event. Here, the 
“holy women” are pictured viewing the crucifixion 
from afar, a scene which primarily symbolizes 
historical perspective. 


Patents Company, which took effect on January 
1, 1909, and joined the forces of the principle 
patent owners in the industry. Despite its later 
failure, the agreement had the effect of ending 
the ruinous legal bickering between the larger 
firms (mostly Biograph and Edison), which now 
exacted equipment royalties and leased their 
products instead of selling them. The “ex- 
changes” or renters, independent brokers who 
functioned as distributors and had formed the 
first association in the industry, quickly fell in 
line with the producers and vowed to handle 
only “licensed” films. Though litigation con- 
tinued between the “Trust” and the independent 
interests, the scale of the infighting was signifi- 
cantly reduced. The exhibitors of films, a busi- 
ness group of wide social and financial disparity, 
was most affected by the regulation. They were 
the members of the industry toward whom the 
largest share of popular criticism was directed, 
and they were now forced into a close relation- 
ship with producers and renters. This was ac- 
complished by the terms of the newly created 
tactic of leasing arrangements. 

The exhibitors quickly began to feel the pres- 
sure of producers who now paid attention to 
the atmosphere of theaters where their products 
were displayed. Before 1909 men of the public 
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Resting on the flight to Egypt, a frame enlargement 
from the Library’s 16 mm copy of the 1907 Pathé 
film The Life of Christ. This French film was the 
most famous religious film produced before From 
the Manger to the Cross. It was also considered by 
many early critics to be the finest film made until it 
was surpassed by the Kalem production. Most of 
the scenes were filmed in standard stage settings, 
such as this one. The guardian angel figure was 
created by a double exposure. 


Jesus with the wise men in the temple, a frame From the Manger to the Cross was also tinted, but 
enlargement from Pathé’s The Life of Christ, giving not in the same stencil-color process for which the 
an idea of the tinted effects that 1907 audiences Pathé Company was particularly noted. 

would have seen in the original release versions. 
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Christ rising from the water in Pathé’s The Life of 
Christ. The re-creation of this event, also a skillful 
double exposure, somehow lacks the dignity of 
Sydney Olcott’s later conception. In this Pathé 
version, the Christ figure is inexplicably made to rise 
from below the surface and walk toward the camera. 


stature of Thomas Edison avoided the taint of 
association with slum theaters, nickelodeons, 
and cheap vaudeville because they had no con- 
trol over the locale or atmosphere in which their 
films were exhibited. The awareness of these 
men of the need to change this vital area of 
their business, combined with municipal pres- 
sures from fire and police officials, who acted as 
the enforcement arms of community censorship 
movements, forced permanent changes in the 
business practices of the exhibitors, the third 
major area of the industry. 

Such slogans as “Quality films in quality 
theaters,” became a part of the claim of every 
producer, exhibitor, and renter in the business. 
Ads ballyhooing films on any subject regularly 
ended with assurances of high moral tone, up- 
lifting qualities, aesthetic value, and educational 
worth. Every aspect of the exhibition of films 
was subjected to an increased pace of experimen- 
tation, growth, and press agentry. Architecture 
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for film theaters became a specialty as producers 
joined with municipalities (sometimes only a 
step ahead) to set minimum requirements for 
seating and equipment. Film programs became 
standardized as exhibitors put together bills of 
comedies, melodramas, travelogues, lectures, and 
“educationals” cautiously tuned to the tastes of 
social classes in surrounding neighborhoods. In 
these and other ways the three areas of the movie 
industry began to coalesce. 

Changes in the domain of exhibition signaled 
important changes that also began to occur in 
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vroduction areas. Traide publications, which had 
previously limited their words on individual 
films to short plot ¢ynopses, began to devote 
space to critical remarks. The “Comments on 
Film” section of Mowing Picture World was be- 
gun by popular demahd of exhibitors on October 
3, 1908, and became a regular and expanded 
part of each issue byithe end of the year. 

Producers began to pay closer attention to 
details of production jand to allow larger budgets. 
Films generally mad¢@ in standard stage settings 
through 1909 started to give way to “location” 
shooting in realistic) locales. Flimsy stage sets 
and canvas flats wére abandoned in favor of 
exterior locations aid realistically constructed 
interiors. Actors learned the subtleties of per- 
forming before the jcamera, and directors and 
cameramen began to explore the infinite variety 
of creations which ;hey could record. Writing 
“photoplays” becarne a _ distinct profession, 
especially for women, who contributed as many 
as 50 percent of the scenarios for some com- 
panies. Producers began to move West late in 
1909, and the seed pf the Western soon flour- 
ished in the perfect soil of melodrama, cowboys, 
easy sunshine, and open range. 

The master stroke} and the move which caused 
the initial relaxation; of tension between reform 
elements and the industry, came from the forma- 
tion, by the New York Association of Exhibitors, 
of a State Board of \Censorship in March 1909, 
chaired by the Reverend George W. Knox of the 
Union Theological Seminary. All expenses were 
paid by the exhibito1's and the group met for the 
purpose of “censoring all the fresh output of 
both Independent manufacturers and licensees 
of the Motion Picture Patents Company.” (Mov- 
ing Picture World, March 20, 1909.) The scope 
of this committee soon became national as it 
screened virtually ail the foreign and domestic 
films released in America. 

Six months after the formation of the MPPC 
and three months after the State Board of Cen- 
sorship was established, Moving Picture World 
(July 17, 1909) reviewed the prevailing condi- 
tions of the industry: 


All over the country you had the public con- 
science revolting agiainst the display of unsuitable, 
degrading, demoralizing, obscene pictures. You 
had the press antaginistic to the moving picture; 
you had the clergy similarly hostile; you had 


municipal and local authorities all over the United 
States avowedly unfavorable to the nickelodeon; 
you had overcrowded and bad theaters; in fact, 
you had about as bad a condition of business as 
could be imagined. 

Yet, in a few short months, all this has been 
changed. You have even a censorship board, in 
process of becoming nationally established. Press 
and pulpit are no longer antagonistic . . . the dark 
days of last December, are full of distinct signs of 
progress. 


Despite the excessive assurance in the editorial 
tone of Moving Picture World, things did not 
turn around in a few short months. The most 
that could be claimed was a truce; a breathing 
space which allowed the industry to regroup and 
search for more successful ways of making films 
that would continually please audiences. 

Each company sought its own solutions to the 
problem of joining acceptable scenarios to prac- 
tical production techniques. The Biograph Com- 
pany, under the incomparable D. W. Griffith, 
led the way early on by developing a stable com- 
pany of trained film actors, then moving out- 
doors amidst the scenic locations of nearby New 
York and New Jersey and filming popular didac- 
tic melodramas adapted from other media. The 
Vitagraph Company, under J. Stuart Blackton 
and Albert Smith, courted middle class favor by 
initiating a series of “High Art’ productions 
which were mainly filmed stage presentations of 
dramatic and literary classics. The Edison Com- 
pany, somewhat less innovative, perhaps be- 
cause of its subsidiary position within a much 
larger industrial concern, continued its never- 
theless profitable output of stagy dramas, melo- 
dramas, and comedies. 

The Kalem Company, founded in 1907 by 
George Kleine, Samuel Long, and Frank J. 
Marion (K, L, and M), was headed by three men 
of broad experience in the movie business. 
Kleine was the successful importer of European 
productions and owner of the Kleine Optical 
Company, Long was the inventor of much of the 
machinery used to process and duplicate exposed 
film, and Marion was a former director and 
studio chief for Biograph. In the first years of 
production, the Kalem Company turned out a 
standard list of undistinguished comedies and 
melodramas with titles such as: Reggy’s Camp- 
ing Party, Who'll Do the Washing?, One-Night 
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Stand, The Sea Wolf, The Parson's Picnic, and 
The Pony Express Rider. Most were predictable, 
and all were less than one reel in length. By late 
1909, the company had discovered the appeal 
that audiences found in standard melodramas 
set in exotic locations. Early excursions were 
among the palms in Florida, and later California, 
where the climate facilitated winter production 
schedules that were impossible to carry out in 
the New England states. 

By 1911, the Kalem Company was operating 
several independently controlled production 
units which were making films in New York, 
Florida, and California. Also in that year, the 
decision was made to produce a number of titles 
on location in Ireland. The films made on that 
excursion were quite successful and soon came 
to be known among members of the trade as 
“O’Kalems.” The importance of these films is 
that they provided important logistical and col- 
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A scene from the 1907 Vitagraph production, On 
the Stage, or Melodrama from the Bowery, a satiric 
look at the extreme dramatic effects used in cheap 
theaters by tawdy acting troupes. The scene is an 
accurate portrayal, however, of the ineffective stage 
sets used in films until well after 1909. 


laborative experience to the team which, in the 
next year, was to produce Kalem’s greatest effort, 
From the Manger to the Cross. 

Overseas filming had been a part of the film 
business from the very beginning, but usually 
only for films released as newsreels or travel- 
ogues. The Kalem venture was the first large- 
scale effort by an American company to produce 
a dramatic historical film in the geographical 
setting in which the event occurred. The first of 
many remarkable aspects of the film is that they 
chose to portray a narrative fraught with so 
many interpretive and critical perils. 
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The death scene from) the 1909 Vitagraph production 
Cleopatra's Lover, or Night of Enchantment. 

Made early in 1909, this film was one of the first 
attempts by Vitagrapi to exploit themes from 
classical drama. The qominance of the stage as 
“legitimate” was suck that Vitagraph played it safe 
and simply made a filin record of the play. The 

title is an example of jhe lack of subtlety which kept 
early filmmakers in trpuble with the guardians of 
public morals. 


in various Eur@pean and domestic versions 
and they were usually one reel or less in 
length. The most exceptional of these was 
Pathé’s The Life of oe made in 1907. It was 
a filmed version of! an average stage “passion 
play” production but it was successful for the 
same reasons that were to make its successor 
famous. It went beyond the established creative 
and aesthetic limits bf the day. It was over three 
reels in length and was released in skillful 
stencil-colored prints which produced a striking 
effect. The impact of the film was enough to be 
remembered five years after its release when it 
and From the Manger to the Cross were favor- 
ably compared to the world-famous daylong 
spectacle of Oberammergau. The rapid develop- 
menis in the medium, however, soon made the 
accomplishments of the French production out- 
dated. It was stage-bound, used very few out- 
door scenes to add realism, and displayed the 
stylized acting and props of a traditional stage 
production. 
The Kalem Company, taking a bold chance, 
approached the project with complete originality. 


B= stories liad been filmed before 1912 
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The conception for the film was the idea of Gene 
Gauntier, an experienced actress whose film ca- 
reer had started in 1906 with Biograph. Her 
screenplay was written as if conceived for the 
stage but a proviso, printed into the copyrighted 
version, shows she intended it to be filmed: 


N.B.—The dramatist in this work aims to give 
an accurate and reverential picture of the leading 
events in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth. To this 
end if the drama be shown by means of motion 
pictures, wherever possible each scene is to be 
enacted in the exact location as pointed out by 
leading authorities. 


This conclusion of her intention is reinforced by 
the unusually large number of scenes written 
for each of the five acts, and a realization of the 
great amount of time it would have taken to 
stage such a work. It becomes a certainty when 
the large visual scale of seventy-five total scenes 
is balanced against the relative weightlessness 
of the twenty short pages of dialogue which 
Gauntier wrote for the whole production. Also, 
the stage directions, composed with an obvious 
eye for cinematic possibilities, give a variety of 
instructions which read like camera directions. 
Gauntier, as principal actress at Kalem, also por- 
trayed the suporting role of Mary. 

Planning for the production of From the 
Manger to the Cross was the work of Frank 
Marion, who had supervised logistics for the 
O’Kalems. Marion understood the risks of fail- 
ure in such a production, and the evidence of the 
film suggests that he knew that the best insur- 
ance against them would be to match Gauntier’s 
conception with a production of equal scale. The 
advertising campaign for the film boasted of the 
production in language that has become insep- 
arable from large feature productions ever since: 
“‘Imade] in locations in Palestine and Egypt at a 
cost of $100,000, requiring the services of forty- 
two skilled actors for the principal parts por- 
trayed, hundreds of natives and camels, and con- 
suming over three months in photographing.” 
Only the numbers have changed with time. 

Marion launched the effort early in 1912. His 
first task was to fill the key positions. For direc- 
tor he chose Sydney Olcott, already in that 
position with Kalem and one of the best in the 
profession. The camera operator was George 
Hollister, also very experienced, whose wife and 
child played minor parts in the film. The role of 
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Mary had been assigned from the beginning but 
Marion realized that the remaining Kalem actors 
and resources could not achieve the level of 
sophistication he felt would be necessary for 
success. His answer was to make the film as an 
international production using skilled actors 
from England. Late in March, Marion and the 
American part of the crew sailed for London 
where he and Olcott set about the task of com- 
pleting their company. At least nine actors were 
hired, including Robert Henderson-Bland as 
Christ, Montague Sidney as Joseph, and Percy 
Dyer, to portray Jesus as a youth. 

The entire group left England in early April 
and arrived in Jaffa later in the month. The 
sailing time was not lost to either the crew or 
the Kalem Company. Everyone was kept busy 
filming various shipboard scenes, which later 
were combined with footage shot in Luxor and 
Cairo to form several one- and two-reelers that 
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A frame from the hallucination scene in Vitagraph’s 
Princess Nicotine, or The Smoke Fairy. Made in 
July of 1909, this combination comedy and trick 
film portrays the hallucinations of a man addicted 
to tobacco. Clever as it is, and ostensibly made as a 
satire on the habit of smoking, it nevertheless 
manages to come up with an excuse for two women 
to cavort about in short skirts. It was the constant 
output of films not much different from this that led 
to the imposition of censorship on the industry. 


were then released throughout the year as 
standard Kalem films. At least fourteen films, 
in addition to From the Manger to the Cross, 
were made by Kalem on the expedition. The 
subjects ranged from short “educationals,” fea- 
turing scenic locales, to several special one- and 
two-part features such as: Tragedy of the Desert, 
Captured by Bedouins, and Winning a Widow. 
Gene Gauntier wrote and starred in all of the 
features. 


A credit frame from Captured by Bedouins, a one- 
reel melodrama made by the Kalem Company while 
on location in the Middle East to film From the 
Manger to the Cross. This frame is one of the earliest 
examples of a motion picture company assigning 
creative credit to individuals responsible for a film. 
Note the specific identification of geographical 
locations visited during filtning. 


s busy as the Kalem crew was kept by 
traveling and cranking out standard pro- 

gram features, their main object was the 
production of what] everyone hoped would be a 
film without equa|. The efforts expended in 
ancillary films were to be either insurance or 
gravy for a company which had taken a large 
gamble. 
The creation of the film was the job of 
Sydney Olcott. His first task, most likely com- 
pleted in collaboration with Gauntier, was to 
develop a cinematic conception for a work which 
had been written in the technical language of 
the dramatic stage. His solution was to refine 
each of Gauntier’s scenes into shorter dramatic 
segments that could be linked by subtitles and 
would also allow for parallel editing. Precisely 
numbered fragments of the film, submitted at 
the time of copyright and now in the Library’s 
Paper Print Collection, show a total of one 
hundred and four scenes. Olcott also seems to 
have been most responsible for the length of the 
film. Though Gauntier had broken down her 
script into five acts there is no evidence that 
she intended the film to average one reel per 
act. Olcott seems to have had an instinctive 
understanding that the danger of failure lay in 


Gene Gauntier and Robert Henderson-Bland in a 
shipboard scene from Captured by Bedouins. This 
scene was shot as part of a heavy schedule of 
activities which kept the Kalem crew busy during 
the entire three months of their trip to the 

Middle East. 


making the film too short, rather than too long. 
Dealing as he was with material that was so well 
known to his audience, Olcott let the length of 
the film be dictated by Gauntier’s stipulation of 
an “accurate and reverential” portrayal of the 
story. 

Olcott’s realization of the script demonstrates 
a full command of all the techniques of com- 
position and style known to the film directors 
of his day. The acting is a synthesis of the then 
dominant tradition of stylized acting and the 
rising trend toward natural gesture and realism, 
which Griffith was popularizing at Biograph. 
The early reels of From the Manger to the Cross 
are rooted directly in the traditions of the reli- 
gious pageant. The scenes of the early events in 
the lives of Mary, Joseph, and Jesus are por- 
trayed at a slower pace than the dramatic events 
of the last reel. The theme of “Christmas joy” 
in the first reels smoothly transforms into the 
dramatic unity of “Holy Week” in the last. 
Olcott knew he was dealing with a work that 
represented an apotheosis of stage tradition. His 
strategy was to control gesture but leave the 
elements unchanged, knowing that by filming in 
historic locations, he could breathe new life into 
portrayals which had become methodical and 
too resistant to innovative interpretation on the 
stage. 

The result of this approach is a steadily ac- 
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ROM THE MANGER TO THE Cross, in its pres- 

ent form, is several generations removed 

from the original Kalem version. The print 
now in the Library’s collection was probably 
made about 1926, just after Warner Brothers 
acquired control of the Vitagraph Company. 
Vitagraph, in turn, had gained control of the 
print when it purchased Kalem in February of 
1919. The print was reedited to six reels by 
Vitagraph to increase the narrative pace and 
bring it more in line with the cutting patterns of 
films of that time. Vitagraph also “masked” the 
narrative subtitles with the “candle and vine” 
logo, now seen in the film, but left the dialogue 
subtitles in their original plain black background. 


On the Restoration of From the Manger to the Cross 


The editing changes in the print have made 
the film somewhat different from the original 
version. Their effect is to quicken the pace of 
action in the early reels and to tighten the con- 
nection between parallel lines of narration. For 
example, the different scenes in which Herod 
now appears are from a single sequence inter- 
rupted only by subtitles in the original. One 
scene is missing from this print—the portrayal of 
Veronita wiping the face of Jesus with her veil. 

From the Manger to the Cross is still being 
restored. Test prints have been made of the 
original copy, now considered an “archival posi- 
tive,” and it is now properly stored and per- 
manently out of circulation. 


cumulating realism which finally overcomes the 
staged religious pomposity that had long before 
robbed the story of its human drama. It is as 
if the effect of historical location, aided by 
accurate props and detailed costumes combined 
to produce a compulsion toward an acting style 
to match. This is most apparent in the final reel 
where Christ is betrayed, mocked, and crucified. 
The character of Judas, usually depicted in an 
ethnically offensive manner as in the Pathé 
version, is allowed the full range of human emo- 
tions, moving from envy, to remorse and desire 
for atonement, to despair. Pontius Pilate, in one 
of the most effectively staged and directed 
sequences, is the anguished foreign ruler caught 
in the dilemma of condemning an innocent man 
or aggravating the turmoil of an already rebel- 
lious people. 

Olcott’s thorough control and attention to de- 
tail are best reflected in the actions of the extras 
and secondary characters. The portrayal of vio- 
lence in the roles of soldiers and executioners has 
an impact which has not lessened in seventy 
years. Notable examples can be observed in two 
scenes from the last reel. In the sequence where 
Pilate sends Christ to be scourged, the viewer is 
arrested by the sight of a hard-breathing, grin- 
ning scourger who becomes too fatigued to con- 
tinue. Later, during the act of crucifixion, Christ 
writhes and kicks as a soldier sits astride his 
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chest and holds his shoulders forcefully as two 
others nail his arms to the cross. This is the sort 
of dramatic detail from that period found else- 
where only in the work of Griffith. 

By 1912 much had changed in the industry 
since the tenuous days of Christmas 1908, but 
the great leap from chase comedies and short 
melodramas to From the Manger to the Cross 
was a feat difficult to grasp even now. Viewing 
the film today, one can almost sense the revela- 
tion that the clergy assembled in Wanamaker’s 
must have felt. Before them was a film which 
portrayed the life of Christ with all the sol- 
emnity of a religious service, but with a dramatic 
impact which they could never have expected to 
see on the screen. What Kalem was able to 
demonstrate, in the most convincing manner 
possible, was the artistic potential of the film 
medium. 


Patrick G. Loucuney is an employee of the Process- 
ing Section of the Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and 
Recorded Sound Division of the Library and a doc- 
toral candidate in American Studies at George Wash- 
ington University. 


All the photographs are by the author. Except where 
noted, they are frame enlargements from motion 
picture films or other material from the Paper Print 
Collection, housed in the Library’s Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division. 
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Recent Publications 


of the Library of Congress 


The Early Illustrated Book: 
Essays in Honor of Lessing J. Rosenwald 


1982. xv, 261 pp. $50.00. Edited by Sandra Hindman. 
For sale by the Information Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Lessing J. Rosenwald assembled one of the greatest 
collections of illustrated books to be found anywhere 
in the world. When he gave his collection to the 
Library of Congress, it was to make those twenty- 
six hundred books accessible to the nation. In May 
1980, distinguished scholars from several disciplines 
gathered at the Library of Congress to discuss the 
illustrated books making up this splendid gift. The 
Early Illustrated Book presents eleven essays that 
resulted from that symposium, organized by the 
three major subjects in the early history of printing 
that reflect particular strengths in the Rosenwald 
Collection. 

Section 1: Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Dutch 
and Flemish books. Among those in the collection, 
the volumes Mr. Rosenwald purchased from the 
library of the dukes of Arenberg constitute an excep- 
tional resource. Diane Scillia and James Snyder 
analyze the work of such gifted woodcutters as the 
Utrecht Cutter and the Bellaert Master. Barbara 
Lane explores the relationship between picture and 
text in a Dutch adaptation of Ludolphus’s Vita 
Christi. Keith B. F. Moxey considers the relationship 
of the Flemish literary genre of moralizing poetry 
to Sebastian Brant’s Ship of Fools. 

Section 2: Landscape in early illustrated books. 
Charles Talbot shows that “from the mid 1480s 
words and pictures in travel books and historical 
chronicles addressed a growing interest in the ap- 
pearance of this world.” Explorers going to the New 
World during the Golden Age of maritime discovery, 
however, failed to take artists with them to record 
what they saw. Iberian explorers especially, says 
J. H. Parry, “neither described nor painted, nor 
encouraged anyone else to paint, the landscape 
they encountered.” In Ming-period China, “the great 
six-volume work on cities of the world, Civitates 
orbis terrarum, compiled by Braun and Hogenberg 
and published in Antwerp from 1572, appears to 
have been a source of new ideas and motifs from 
Chang Hung” and for other artists painting in the 


seventeenth century, and James Cahill explores this 
influence. 

Section 3: Illustrating the texts of Vergil. Eleanor 
Winsor Leach discusses the illustrated Sebastian 
Brant edition of 1502 and John Dryden’s 1697 
Works of Virgil illustrated by Franz Cleyn. In a 
survey of the entire Rosenwald Collection, Ruth 
Mortimer finds that the collected editions of Vergil’s 
Aeneid, Eclogues, and Georgics “can be seen to 
represent major developments in the philosophy 
and techniques of book illustration through five 
centuries.” In the final essay, Elfriede Abbe explains 
the evolution of the wood engravings she created 
for her hand-printed edition of the Georgics. 

The Early Illustrated Book includes 175 biack-and- 
white illustrations and 8 full-color plates. A preface 
by William Matheson, chief of the Library’s Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division, reviews the 
collecting career of Lessing J. Rosenwald. An intro- 
duction by Sandra Hindman shows the relation of 
the eleven essays to other scholarship on the illus- 
trated book. 


Letters of Delegates to Congress, 
1774-1789 


Volume 9. 


1982. xxviii, 844 pp. (S/N 030-000-00140-1) $19. Edited 
by Paul H. Smith. Gerard W. Gawalt, Rosemary Fry 
Plakas, and Eugene R. Sheridan, Associate Editors. 


This ninth volume of primary source materials 
covers the activities of Congress during the critical 
months of early 1778, when supply problems and 
dissension in the army threatened the American war 
effort even as France entered the contest against 
Britain. General Washington’s army, encamped at 
Valley Forge, faced a provising and morale crisis 
that prompted Congress to dispatch a special com- 
mittee to headquarters to confer with army leaders, 
and the committee’s extensive correspondence is here 
printed for the first time. The volume also covers 
congressional efforts to reform the commissary and 
quartermaster departments, require oaths of alle- 
giance for Continental officials, launch prisoner 
exchange negotiations, and adopt a new “establish- 
ment” of the Continental Army. At the same time 
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The Earth and its Divisions, from De proprietatibus 
rerum by Bartholomaeus Anglicus, 1485. Lessing ]. 
Rosenwald Collection, Rare Book and Special Col- 
lections Division. 


solutions to the nation’s financial problems con- 
tinued to evade Congress. 

General Washington’s authority became unchal- 
lengeable during this same period as Congress 
sought to stabilize the army. An effort by several 
delegates to rebuke Washington for challenging 
their prisoner-of-war policy triggered a walkout by 
North Carolina delegate Thomas Burke that raised 
the states’ rights issue in new form. Congress’s 
acceptance of Gen. Thomas Conway’s resignation 
laid to rest the only serious threat to Washington’s 
leadership that erupted during the war. And to cope 
with declining officer morale, a plan to provide them 
half pay for seven years after the conclusion of the 
war was adopted in May. 

The volume concludes with Congress’s ratification 
of the Franco-American treaties, negotiated by the 
American commissioners at Paris in February, and 
its “Address to the Inhabitants of the United States,” 
which was designed to curb sympathy for a rumored 
British reconciliation effort aimed at undermining 
popular support for the French alliance. 

Scholars, students, and others interested in the 
revolutionary era can continue to find here the offi- 
cial and personal correspondence, notes of debate, 
speeches, committee reports, and diary entries gath- 
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ered from hundreds of different repositories that, 
together with critical annotations, tell the story of 
the early workings of the Congress. Bibliographic 
references, a complete subject index, a chronology 
of Congress, and illustrations are also provided to 
enhance the 654 documents. 


Wilbur & Orville Wright: 
Pictorial Materials 


1982. xxi, 200 pp. (S/N 030-001-00100-8) $6. A 
Documentary Guide by Arthur G. Renstrom 


A reference tool to aid librarians, picture researchers, 
historians, and students of history and technology, 
this guide describes pictorial materials relating to the 
Wright brothers’ career in the aeronautical holdings 
of the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Air and Space Museum. It 
lists, too, pictures that have appeared in books, 
periodicals, and elsewhere in the world literature on 
flight. It includes the glass negatives from the 
Wright’s own photographs in microfiche in 1978 as 
Photographs by the Wright Brothers: Prints from 
the Glass Negatives in the Library of Congress. 
The illustrated listing is arranged by subject, tak- 
ing first the Wright brothers together, then Wilbur 
and Orville separately, other family members, glid- 
ing experiments and flights, airplanes, and such 
topics as the Wright bicycle shop, experimental 
devices, home, and monuments and memorials, as 
well as artwork and cartoons depicting the Wright 
brothers. An appendix describes audiovisual mate- 
rials. The book’s index covers personal names, place 
names, and names of institutions and associations. 


Readers who enjoyed “Keeping Score of the Scores” 
will be interested in a forthcoming book from the 
Library of Congress that includes an expanded version 
of Fred Steiner’s article, with recollections of composers 
on the creative problems they encountered while work- 
ing on the Star Trek series. Wonderful Inventions: 
Motion Pictures, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound at 
the Library of Congress, edited by Iris B. Newsom, with 
an introduction by Erik Barnouw, contains twenty-six 
articles on films, television, radio, and recorded sound, 
and includes over four hundred illustrations and two 
film music discs, Available late fall 1983. For price and 
ordering information, please write to The Publishing 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


PuBLICATIONS are for sale by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be pre- 
paid. Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of Con- 
gress. Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents 
may be made by coupon, money order, express order, 
check, or charge against a deposit account. When order- 
ing, cite the stock number (S/N) if given. 
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